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Editorial Note 

The last double issue of the Quarterly was 
devoted to The Orthodox Church in Am¬ 
erica— Past and Future. Some important 
materials, produced by the members of the 
Seminary faculty on the subject, could not find 
place in that issue and we continue their pub¬ 
lication here. There is no doubt that the prob¬ 
lems involved in the present life of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America are of deep ecclesio- 
logical nature. It is therefore a happy coinci¬ 
dence to have them discussed in the present 
issue alongside the illuminating pages written 
by Prof. Arseniev on A. S. Khomyakov, one 
of the most outstanding Russian ecclesiolo- 
gists, on the occasion of the recent anniversary 
of his death. 
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The Seminary 

ORDINATIONS: On Sunday, June 11, Nicholas Solar (1961) to the Holy Priest- 
hood by His Grace Archbishop Benjamin of Pittsburgh and West Virginia. 

On August 6, Anthony Gabriel (1963) to the Diaconate by His Eminence Metro¬ 
politan Antony. 

On August 20, Constantine Masood (1962) to the Diaconate and on September 
16 to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence Metropolitan Antony. 

On July 16, Mark Campbell (1962) to the Diaconate by His Eminence Metro¬ 
politan Antony. 

FACULTY: Fr. Alexander Schmemann led on June 6-7 the Clergy Retreat of the 
Pittsburgh Deanery at Waynesburg College, New Salem, Pa.; on June 20-21, the 
Alumni Retreat at St. Andrew’s Camp, Jewell, N.Y.; on June 26-30, the Retreat 
of the Orthodox personnel of the U.S. Air Force in Berchtesgaden, Germany. From 
July 3 to the 7th, he took part in the Liturgical Week at St. Sergius Institute in 
Paris, France. 

Fr. John Meyendorff visited Greece, Lebanon and Yugoslavia and during this 
trip he lectured from August 22 to the 27 th at the Theological Conference of the 
“Zoe” Brotherhood. In Beyrouth, Lebanon, he presided at the conference of Syndes- 
mos and took part in theological conversations with Coptic and Armenian theo¬ 
logians. In September, he read a paper at the International Congress of Byzantinists 
in Ochrid, Yugoslavia. 
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Alexey Khomyakov 

(1804-1860) 

Nicholas Arseniev 


One of the greatest names in Russian spiritual life of the 19th century is 
that of Alexey Khomyakov. The year 1960 was the hundredth anniversary 
of his death. But he does not belong solely to the past of Russian culture, his 
influence is very great even now, yea — it has grown with years. Russian 
religious thought is deeply influenced by Khomyakov’s teaching. 

The central subject of his religious teaching is the mystery of the Church 
of God in which personal freedom of the individual and the great solidarity, 
the great fellowship of all in Christ are united in a most indissoluble way. 
Khomyakov is the great mystic of the Church-fellowship, the witness and 
proclaimer of the essence of the Church, of the innermost, mystic and spiritual 
laws of Church life. A proclaimer of pneumatology, he was yet sober and 
manly in spirit, distrustful towards all kinds of hysteria, bound to the Church- 
fellowship, rooted in the life of the Church. The Church to him is the life of 
the Spirit, it is the Spirit of God acting in the creature, and its breath is free¬ 
dom. And that freedom attains its fullness in fellowship. For these are the 
laws of life in the spirit, different from external laws. 

Khomyakov is taken hold of by the life of the Church, by which he lives. 
It is the all-embracing element, the great stream of the new life of the Spirit. 
It is not “authority” for him, “authority” is an inadequate word, one which 
is too small, too external. “Is God authority? Is Christ authority? Not author¬ 
ity, say I, but Truth and, at the same time, the life of a Christian, his innermost 
life. For God, Christ, and the Church live in him a more real life than the 
heart that beats in his breast, or the blood that streams in his viens. But they 
live in him only inasmuch as he lives himself in the all-embracing life of love 
and unity, that is the life of the Church.” 

It is a mystic experience of the Church, from which Khomyakov starts, to 
which he continually returns, in which he is rooted. It is impossible to prove 
formally the Church, the truth of the Church, the truth of God’s Spirit that 
dwells in the Church. It reveals itself to those who are themselves moved by 
the Spirit of God that lives in the Church. That is a principle of cognition 
quite different from the formal demonstrations — it is a demonstration “of 
spirit and power;” but this demonstration of spirit is given only in the com¬ 
munity of the Church, the community of brethren united through love. It is 
a mystic source of knowledge, but it is a mysticism of fellowship. But it is not 
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mysticism of the organism as such, not mysticism of brotherly love as such — 
that is, not a naturalistic mysticism, a sort of “pantheistic” transfiguration and 
idealization of the organic after the model of romantic philosophy, as some 
critics reproach Khomyakov with holding. For the source of life is the Spirit 
of God, the source of knowledge is the Spirit of God (cf. I Cor. ii), the 
demonstration is the Spirit of God and His power, and His is the new- 
transfiguring, new-creating Life. It is not a mysticism of community as such. 
The fellowship is not salvation (as one might expect from a Slavophil, a 
disciple of romantic philosophers, with his passion for “totality” and his love 
for the nation), but it is the Spirit of God , the Spirit of Christ, that creates 
the fellowship of faith and love and can only be grasped by those who dwell 
in love. This love is not a principle of an “organic world-conception,” but a 
supernatural, transfiguring, creative gift of the Divine Spirit, a gift of grace, 
not a pantheistic presupposition. In this way Khomyakov’s entire doctrine 
becomes a running commentary on the following words of St. Paul: “I bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ... that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all the saints, what 
is the breadth and length and depth and height, and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth all knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the full¬ 
ness of God.” 

Khomyakov regards it as his life-work to witness with untiring love to the 
living mystery of the Church, that mystical and at the same time most con¬ 
crete Reality, visible and invisible. His is a mysticism of totality — but of the 
totality transfigured by God, of the organism in which the Spirit of God 
manifests Himself, and which is being created anew by the Spirit of God. 
Therefore his doctrine is in the first place a doctrine of the Spirit of God, the 
Spirit of Christ, of His manifestation in the Church (as it is with Mohler*). 
Khomyakov’s entire doctrine is illuminated from that central point. 

There is a tone of manly exultation, of rapturous, triumphal joy, when 
Khomyakov speaks of the life of the Divine Spirit in the Church. The Spirit 
cannot be demonstrated by any formal proof. He is more than Scriptures, 
traditions, or works, but He speaks in them, for only through Him do they 
receive their value and significance. “Therefore,” says Khomyakov, “is the 

*) Joh. Adam Mohler (1796-1838), the great German Catholic theologian, deeply 
imbibed by the spirit of the Church Fathers, is author of the famous book Unity in the 
Church (1825). His whole teaching about the Church is based on the doctrine of the 
Spirit of God. Khomiakov knew his writings and quotes him once as “the great 
Mohler.” As Khomiakov’s ways of writing and of argumentation are very different 
from those of Mohler, there are no reasons whatever to speak of Khomiakov being 
seriously influenced by Mohler. A similarity of their conception of the Church is suf¬ 
ficiently explained by their common sources of inspiration — in the first place by St. 
Paul’s doctrine of the Church and of the working of the Spirit (see especially the 
Epistles to Ephesians and Colossians; I Corinthians 12 and 2, II Corinthians 3 and 
Romans 12). 
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Scripture something exterior, and tradition is something exterior, and works 
are something exterior. The innermost (that which matters) is only the Spirit 
of God Who manifests Himself in Scripture* traditions and works.” “There¬ 
fore he is (not) already agreeable to God who prays or does good works or 
joins in the confession of the Church, but only he who acts and confesses 
and prays through the Spirit of Christ that dwells in him.” But, as he repeats 
over and over again, the Spirit of God is not granted to isolated individuals, 
but to brethren, united in love, to the Church. 

“We know, when one of us falls, he falls alone; but no one is saved alone. 
He who is saved, is so saved in the Church as its member, in unity with the 
other members. If one believes, he is in the community of faith. If one loves, 
he is in the community of love. If one prays, he is in the community of prayer. 
Do not say: “What prayer can I offer for the living or the dead, for my prayer 
does not suffice for me alone?” As you do not know what to pray, of what 
use were it, if you should pray for yourself too? Do not say either: “Why 
does another need my prayer, if he prays himself and Christ Himself inter¬ 
cedes for him?” When you pray, then it is the Spirit of Love who prays in you. 
Do not say: “The judgment of God cannot be changed.” For your prayer 
lies itself in the ways of God and God has foreseen it. If you are a member 
of the Church, your prayer is necessary for all its members. If the hand says 
that it does not need the blood of the other parts of the body and that it is not 
willing to give its own blood to the body, it is sure to become dry. So are you 
necessary for the Church, as long as you are in it. But if you refuse its com¬ 
munity, you die and are no more a member... And the blood of the Church 
is mutual prayer and its breath is the praise of the Lord.”*) 

Freedom and Unity are present in this life of the Spirit. “The Mystery 
of Christ that redeems creation, is the mystery of man’s unity and freedom, 
that is given in the Word become Flesh.” Therefore Khomyakov discards 
with all his force all that might injure this spiritual inner freedom of Christ, 
this freedom in the unity of the Church, by any kind of religious compulsion. 
“In matters of faith enforced union is a lie and enforced obedience means 
death.” The vindication of the great fellowship of the believers, that can be 
achieved only in freedom and through freedom, and of this freedom in Christ, 
has become for Khomyakov the starting-point of his passionate, brilliant, and 
inspired, but often rather one-sided and sometimes unjust, interconfessional 
polemics. 


*) From his famous article “The Church is One” (“Works,” II, edition of 1900, 21-23; 
cf. these words of Kireyevsky (1857): “So is the community of love not only useful, 
but absolutely necessary for the cognition of Truth, and the cognition of Truth is based 
upon it and impossible without it.” 
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Who was this man, whose innermost confession is for instance expressed 
in these words, taken from an intimate letter to his friend Ivan S. Aksakov: 
“I believe in the Church”? *1 

We have already pointed out the manly and sober inspiration that is 
proper to Khomyakov. He is earnest, chivalrous, and noble-minded. But still 
another feature is to be emphasized, his humility. For Khomyakov regards 
himself as a humble, unworthy servant of the Truth. His whole being is 
penetrated by this feeling of great responsibility and of the earnest call to 
bear witness for the Truth. Therefore he feels so small, so weak; therefore 
he is so severe in his judgments on himself; therefore does this industrious 
man of great working power and perseverance reproach himself with laziness, 
slackness, and lack of spiritual ardour. But truth calls, one must serve it. There 
are not, there dare not be, any excuses. 

“Look upon the fields — much is there to plough, 

And the day is but short. 

Rise therefore, lazy slave of God! 

The Lord calls — therefore obey and go!” 

So he addresses himself in one of his most intimate poems, dating from 
the last years of his life (1858), which is characteristic of his entire mental 
attitude. “Everyone stands in the service of the Most High,” so he says in a 
letter to his friend Yuri Samarin. t) “Who knows the Truth and does not tell 
it to men, steals the Truth from men,” he writes in another passage.*) 

He describes thus the missionary work which he and his friends have 
undertaken: “We must know that none of us will live to see the harvest and 
that our spiritual, yea monastic, labour of ploughing, sowing and weeding is 
a matter not only of a Russian, but of universal significance — this thought 
alone can give us strength and perserverence ” 

These tones return again and again, they are fundamental for Khomya¬ 
kov’s spiritual personality: manly courage, steady perseverance in the work, 
but not hunting after cheap effects, no hysterical self-suggestion or false ex¬ 
uberance of feeling. The task is severe, but the labour cannot be lost. There¬ 
fore do “not complain about the spiritual struggle of the thinkers, that seems 
to have been fought in vain... Seeds, that have been sowed a long time ago, 
must bear fruit, and not in vain is the work of those who bring us nearer the 
time of the harvest.. .**) 

“Those who have devoted themselves to the great universal task of Chris¬ 
tian education (to this task we pay in general no attention whatever), must 

*) “Works,” VIII, 342. 

t) From December 11, 1853 (“Works,” VIII, 274). 

t) In an article from the year 1857 (“Works,” III, 287). 

**) Letter to Yuri Samarin, September 15, 1843 (ibid., VIII, 25). 
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first of all be patient.”** Khomyakov is not a dreamy visionary. He is firmly 
rooted in life. He is broadminded and full of vital spirit. He loves his nation 
passionately, fervently. He lives with it, participates passionately in its destiny 
not only as a man of thought, but as one of active and practical work as 
well — in different spheres of life. But he place everything — his country 
and all its fate, inner and outward — under the One Lord. Only through this 
does everything acquire its value and real significance. For a nation is also 
called to become God’s servant. This vocation applies to every nation accord¬ 
ing to its strength and abilities. Khomyakov, in his ardent love for his Russian 
people, desires that it should lay witness for God’s Truth in life and deed. 
This is his ambition for his nation. For the outward power is insufficient, it 
must itself stand in the service of God’s Truth. 

Khomyakov’s love for his country is strong and passionate. “That is the 
country and the nation, with whom my whole life has grown together, my 
whole spiritual existence, the entireness of my human activity. That is the 
nation to which I am tied with all veins of my heart and from which I cannot 
tear myself away, without my heart completely bleeding to death and drying 
up.”** For Khomyakov regards the nation not as an abstract, theoretical con¬ 
ception, but as living spiritual personality. “Have we understood that each 
nation as well as every man, represents a living personality? Have we under¬ 
stood that the nation is the constant bearer of history?** Therefore his desire 
becomes more passionate to have it standing in the service of God, humble 
and at the same time spiritually free and manly. 

“Oh, remember thy high vocation, 

Let the past become awake in thy heart, 

And get to know the Spirit of Life, 

That lives deeply concealed therein!” 

— with these words he addresses his Russian people. The service of God 
requires pureness and manliness, a fundamental change of life, and a spiritual 
rebirth. 

“Know: it is difficult for earthly beings 
To become instruments of God’s will. 

He judges His servants severely ... 

And on thee, alas! lies the heavy burden of so many 
sins .. . 

Black art thou, with black injustice in thy law- 
courts 

*) Letter to Yuri Samarin, October 3, 1858 (ibid., VIII, 287); cf. Letter to the same 
March 3, 1849 (ibid. VIII, 266). 

t) From the article “Judgement of a Russian about Foreigners,” published in “Mos- 
kovsky Sbomik,” 1846 (“Works,” ed. 1900,1,45). 

t) “About the Possibility of a Russian School of Art” in “Moskovsky Sbornik,” 1847 
(“Works,” I, 80). 
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Branded with the yoke of slavery. 

And full of godless flattering, of deadly lies, 

Shameful idleness and all kinds of abomination! .. 

“Oh, thou unworthy of being elected. 

Thou art elected! 

Wash thyself clean with tears of repentance. 

Lest a thunder of a harder punishment should 
strike thee ... 

“With a kneeling soul, 

With a head prostrate in dust, 

Pray humbly and heal the wounds 
Of thy putrid conscience with the balsam of 
tears!*’.... 

(March 1854 , at the beginning of the Crimean War) 

For it is necessary to tell the nation the truth. One may not conceal the 
truth from those one loves. The deeper the love is, the more passionate be¬ 
comes the desire to see the beloved purified, strengthened with new power, 
transfigured and hallowed, living a new creative life of the Spirit, and also 
outwardly free and strong. But that alone is not sufficient. How ridiculous 
is it to boast of one’s outward fame, outward power, outward riches, in short¬ 
sighted presumption! So he tells Russia at the period of its greatest outward 
power in the middle of Tsar Nicholas I’s reign: 

“More powerful than thou was great Rome. 

King of the seven hills, 

Realized dream, of iron strength 
And of passionate will for power. 

And untolerably burned the iron 
In the hands of Altai’s wild tribes ... 

And the Queen of Western seas 
Lay half-buried in gold.. 

What remained of it? — Dust and ashes... 

“Fruitless is all spirit of pride, 

Unreliable is gold, steel is brittle, 

But strong is the pure world of Holiness, 

Powerful is the hand of those, who pray .. .** 

This was written after the famous troop-reviews of Borodino, 1839, where 
Tsar Nicholas I demonstrated his military power before the dazzled eyes of 
numerous foreign guests. It was necessary to deepen the moral and religious 
foundations of national life. 

Khomyakov expresses his ardent wishes for his country in the following 
short prayer to God: 
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“Do not grant it a false humility of a slave 
Do not grant it blind pride; 

And let the deadening spirit, the spirit of Doubt, 

Be quieted by Thy life-giving spirit!” 

“Necessary is a new life, a new science, a new moral conversion; necessary 
is love and the humility of proud and empty science, that passes for education 
and believes its own boastings. 5 ’*) 

The spirit of self-praise and self-complacency is repellent — it means 
spiritual death or deep spiritual slumber, Khomyakov constantly fights against 
this spirit. “Self-praise is loathsome to God and alien to the true spirit of 
our people,” he says in a letter.fi “May God guard us from national self- 
complacency!” he writes in another place, “but also from false humility.”*! 

“God is not with those who say: 

‘We are the salt of earth, we are the pillars of the 
sanctuary, 

We are God’s sword, we are God’s shield!....’ 

“But God is with those, in whom the vivifying 
fountain 

— The power of God — has awakened the living soul 
In all the manifoldness of its being... 

“He is with those who offer Him 
The incense of Spirit and Liberty, 

With those who call all nations to come together 
In spiritual peace in the temple of God!” 

(From a poem of the year 1851) 

The feeling of responsibility is weakened in the nation by the spirit of 
idleness and by ridiculous conceit. What matters is the raising of the sense of 
responsibility. For Khomyakov’s whole philosophy of life is dynamic . That is 
why he is so violently set against those who are idle. To Khomyakov’s mind 
these words are constantly present: “Forgetting those things which are be¬ 
hind, I stretch forward...” It is a burning of the Spirit. And he yearns to see 
this burning life of the Spirit pervading the whole life of his country. 

As we have already emphasized, this burning dynamism of Khomyakov’s 
is united to spiritual sobriety, to the spirit of moderation, of untiring, per¬ 
severing work, that fills his whole life. He does not believe in sudden exterior 
changes of coups de theatre. What is real will win by unrelenting moral strife 
its right to existence, for one must build up the new man in oneself and one’s 
country. “Only may the outer means not darken the real aim,” he writes to 

*) Letter to A. Venevitinov, end of December 1844 (“Works,” VIII, 72). 
f) Ibid., VIII, 210. 
t> Ibid., 1,8. 
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Samarin, “the calm, historical, one can even say the holy, aim, that became 
clear to us in the quietness of our hard task. It is dreadful to think that we 
have to turn back and from where? What a deep-going repentance, what a 
firmness of will, earnestness of labour and ardent love are necessary!”*) 

Khomyakov’s own life corresponded to these convictions — his manly life, 
full of severe devotion and unrelenting labour, his efforts to improve the life 
of the peasants, his strenuous and earnest thought — all this dedicated to the 
service of his country and of the Church of God! His words also corresponded 
to his life — the nobility, frankness, manful moderation, sober and prophetic 
fire of his spoken and written word. 

And his protest and struggle — of this great patriot of his country and 
courageous Servant of Truth — against false patriotism that makes an idol 
of his nation and country is perhaps even more important now than in 
his time. This is the best answer against the “zoological” pseudo-patriotism 
promoted now by the Soviet: his nation also — and all nations, and his 
country also, and all countries — all are called, as well as individuals, to a 
immense dignity: to be Servants of the Truth of God . And the real patriot is 
the one who places his country, absolutely and decisively, under God, beneath 
God , and whose great ambition for his country is that it should serve God 
in a spirit of freedom, moral courage and self-dedication. 

Nations, as individuals, starve morally , when deprived of the highest 
Source of life and inspirations. 

And his greatest and ultimate hope and vision for the future of all men is: 
that all nations, all men, all mankind should be freely united through bonds 
of love — Love Divine — in the great Body of Christ which is the Church 
of God uniting heaven and earth — past, present and future — and placing 
all under One Head — the One Lord of all. 

It is good for all of us to remember the teaching of Khomyakov so im¬ 
mensely important also for our times. 


*) April 185f 
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Conditions of Autocephaly (I)* 

Alexander A. Bogolepov 

1 . The Establishment of a New Local Church as a Problem 
of Orthodox Canon Law . 

The way in which new Orthodox Local Churches are established is of 
special significance for Orthodox Canon Law. As a legal problem, the estab¬ 
lishment of a new Church is significant, for opposite reasons, neither to Cath¬ 
olicism nor Protestantism. 

According to Roman Catholic teaching, the Church is One, not only 
because all her members profess the same faith and join in a common worship, 
but also because they are united by the guidance of the infallible successor 
of St. Peter, the Roman Pontiff. The unity of the Roman Catholic Church 
eliminates the possibility of any lawful separation from her. No new Church 
can be organized from the parts of the Roman Church and legitimately 
become independent. From the Roman point of view, the true Christian 
Church can exist only under the authority of the Pope of Rome, the Visible 
Head of the Church and Christ’s Vicar on Earth; those Christians who are 
outside of the Roman Church are heretics or schismatics. Ecclesiastical bodies 
existing separately from the Roman Catholic Church can be united with 
her only on the condition of their complete subordination to the Pope. 

Unlike Catholics, Protestants recognize the possibility of organizing new 
religious communities. Since preaching the Word of God is considered the 
basic task of the Church, each group of believers may, in their struggle for 
the right understanding of the Gospel, organize their own community with 
their own clergy. In Protestant practice, the establishment of a new body of 
clergy presents no specific difficulties. It can even be established by the com¬ 
munity itself. Since Protestantism recognizes the absolute supremacy of the 
Word, the Church is considered as founded on the teaching of Christ, that is 
“on Christ” but not “by Christ” and His Apostles. In their fight against the 
Roman Catholic Church the Protestants rejected the idea of the uninterrupt¬ 
ed succession of the spiritual authority from the Apostles. Only churches of 
the Anglican communion recognize the Apostolic succession in principle. 
Since the appointment of pastors and ministers in the Protestant Church is 
not connected with the reception of hierarchal authority from the successors 
of the Apostles, it does not, therefore, depend on an existing hierarchy but 


* This is the first of two articles dealing with the problem of ecclesiastical independence 
and its implications in America. — Ed. 
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rather depends solely on the community of believers. From the point of view 
of the Protestant ecclesiology, nothing stands in the way of the separation of 
one or several communities from established Protestant Churches and for the 
organization of new Protestant Churches. Complications may arise from civil 
authorities concerning the activities of ecclesiastical associations of citizens, 
but not from the Protestant concept of the Church. In spite of the desire for 
unity, Protestantism is, in reality, not one Church but an aggregation of many 
Protestant churches and communities which differ from one another both in 
their teachings and their structures. 

The Orthodox Church retained the concept of Church unity which existed 
during the time of the seven Ecumenical Councils. She is a unity in plurality 
of Sister-Churches, some of whom can have only the privileges of honor. 
Her unity does not consist in the subordination to one single head. She recog¬ 
nizes no one to have been empowered by Christ to be His Vicar on earth 
and to have an indisputable authority above the whole of His Church. The 
deep spiritual unity of the Sister Churches consists in the unity of faith, church 
tradition, basic features of canonical structure and divine services, as well 
as in the recognition only of that hierarchy which inherited its authority from 
the Apostles — from all the Apostles, and not just from Peter. The Orthodox 
Church greatly values the connection of her hierarchy with the Apostles and 
through them with Christ Himself and she firmly retains the principle of 
Apostolic succession of hierarchal authority. With regard to the administration 
of internal affairs, the Sister Churches enjoy the right of self-government and 
have independent ruling bodies. Administrative independence is provided for 
by differences in local usages but it is connected with a strong adherence to 
the basic principles of faith and church order. The highest expressions of this 
unity were the Ecumenical Councils. 

Since the time of the Ecumenical Councils, the unity of the Church has 
been expressed in meetings of the Heads of the various Churches as well as 
in their correspondence with one another and in letters notifying others as to 
their accession to their sees, in reciprocal visits, and in the exchanges of dele¬ 
gations. Besides all this, the previous intercommunion in sacraments and 
worship has always been retained in full. Bishops and priests of one Local 
Church worship together with the bishops and priests of another Sister 
Church; members of one Church partake in the sacraments and worship of 
other Churches. In this way the community of spiritual life and the unity 
of the whole Body of the Orthodox Church are secured, and an unrestricted 
subdivision of church structure as is found in the Protestant Church is thereby 
eliminated. 

The first four Ecumenical Councils not only recognized the principle that 
the Church consists of several administratively independent Local Churches 
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but they also established new Local Churches. In this way the possibility was 
given for establishing new Local Churches, whose number has never been 
limited. 

The possibility that the number of Local Churches may expand creates 
the problem of establishing the canonical requirements for setting up such a 
new Local Church. This problem is more complicated in Orthodox Canon 
Law than it is for Protestants because under Orthodox Canon Law, the estab¬ 
lishment of new independent self-governing Local Orthodox Churches is 
bound up with the observance of certain requirements, such as securing the 
Apostolic succession of hierarchal authority and maintaining unity among the 
Sister-Churches. 

2 . Canonical Requirements for Establishing a 
New Local Church . 

The requirements for establishing new local churches are closely con¬ 
nected with peculiar features of their canonical position. The Orthodox 
Sister-Churches are autocephalous churches. We would search in vain for 
the word “autocephalous” in the canons adopted by the Ecumenical Councils. 
It was introduced by practice, and its meaning changed with the course of 
history. Later, the term “autocephalous” (in Greek—“Himself the head”) 
was used to denote a self-governing independent church, a concept that had 
already been elaborated by the Ecumenical Councils. 

Having recognized each of the five civil dioceses of the prefecture of the 
East as independent churches, the Second Ecumenical Council determined 
that “The bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, Asia (Minor), Pontus, and 
Thrace,” may “alone administer the affairs of their dioceses,” without any 
interference from other ecclesiastical authorities, (Canon 2). Defending the 
independence of the Church of Carthage, the African Council of 424 also 
insisted in its letter to Pope Celestine, “That all matters should be determined 
in the places where they arise.” In addition, at the time that it recognized 
the independence of the Churches of Cyprus from the Church of Antioch, the 
Third Ecumenical Council declared that, “The rulers of the Holy Churches 
of Cyprus shall enjoy, without dispute or diminution,... the right of per¬ 
forming for themselves the ordination of their excellent Bishops” (Canon 
8). Among the three bishops of Cyprus, who presented their petition to the 
Third Ecumenical Council, the newly elected head of the Church of Cyprus, 
Bishop Reginus, was also present at Ephesus. His election by the bishops of 
Cyprus was recognized as canonically valid: an autocephalous Church can 
appoint her head herself. Therefore, there are two distinguishing marks of an 
autocephalous Church: 
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(1) The right to resolve all internal problems on her own authority, 
independently of all other churches, and 

(2) The right to appoint her own bishops, among them the head of the 
Church. 

Accordingly, a part of the Orthodox Church claiming to be autocephalous 
must be sufficiently mature to organize its own ecclesiastical life; it must have 
a sufficient number of parishes and parishioners, the possibility of training 
new clergymen, and a hierarchy canonically capable of making subsequent 
appointments of new bishops. As to the latter, canonically very important, re¬ 
quirement, the canons distinguish between (a) the appointment of a bishop; 
i.e. the designation of a person to hold the office of bishop, and (b) the ordin¬ 
ation or consecration of the bishop. According to the Fourth Canon of the 
First Ecumenical Council, the appointment of a bishop can be made by “at 
least” three bishops of the Provincial Council of Bishops, and “then the ordin¬ 
ation should take place.” As to the ordination, it can be performed by as few 
as two bishops (Apost. Can. 1) ; but it can take place only after the candidate 
had been appointed by the assembly of at least three ruling bishops, since the 
Provincial Council of Bishops consists only of bishops who administer dioceses 
belonging to the metropolitan district. If the number of ruling bishops of one 
Orthodox region is less than three, then this region cannot be proclaimed 
“autocephalous,” since it is canonically unable to provide new bishops for 
itself. 

Authority to appoint and ordain a new bishop exists only when the three 
ruling bishops of an ecclesiastical region are themselves duly appointed and 
ordained, which means that they also had to be appointed and ordained by 
ruling bishops of one of the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches having the 
“right of performing for themselves the ordination of their excellent bishops” 
(Ephes. Can. 8). Since no autocephalous Church has the right to appoint 
bishops for any but her own dioceses, a bishop of a new Church originally 
had to be appointed by ruling bishops of one of the established Autocephalous 
Churches to a diocese of that particular Church. As a result, the whole church 
region claiming autocephalous status must be a part of an Autocephalous 
Church, her diocese, or her mission. 

This rule had been deeply rooted in the practice of the Orthodox Church. 
Before proclaiming her independence in 1448, the Russian Church had been 
a metropolitan district of the Church of Constantinople. In the XIX and XX 
centuries, the newly established churches of Greece, Serbia, Romania, Bul¬ 
garia, and Albania, were also dioceses of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 
The Polish Orthodox Church was formed from dioceses of the Russian 
Church. The Church of Czechoslovakia included diocesan districts which 
were under the jurisdiction of the Churches of Russia and Serbia, as well as 
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some former Uniate dioceses which came under the jurisdiction of Moscow. 
The autonomous Churches of Finland and China originated from parts of the 
Russian Church. 

New churches always originate from existing autocephalous Churches, and 
the whole Orthodox Church is like a tree which sends its branches in different 
directions; nevertheless, all the branches are fed by one sap and live one life. 
In this way the uninterrupted succession from the Apostles has really been 
preserved. Any ecclesiastical region which was not a part of an Autocephalous 
Local Church and whose administration was not organized by that Church, 
may not claim to be autocephalous. 

The presence of three canonically approved bishops as well as the canon¬ 
ical origin from one of the Autocephalous Churches, however, gives the right 
to claim an independent ecclesiastical administration only if that region is 
located in a state independent of that of its Mother Church. This requirement 
developed in the course of long church practice, beginning with the IXth 
century. It derived from a system of establishing new churches during the 
time of the Ecumenical Councils. For practical considerations, ecclesiastical 
districts were established from the very beginning of the Christian era in con¬ 
formity with the political division of the Roman Empire. Later on, this practice 
was confirmed by the 17th Canon of the Council of Chalcedon, which stated: 
“Let the order of the ecclesiastical parishes follow the political and municipal 
pattern,” The same regulation was renewed by the 38th Canon of the Trullan 
Council, which reads: “Let the order of things ecclesiastical follow the civil 
and public models.” Since the political division of the Roman Empire was 
based on the territorial principle, the same territorial principle was also ap¬ 
plied to the determination of the borders of ecclesiastical districts. 

In the course of its historical development, the Roman Empire included in 
its boundaries some formerly independent states with a population consisting 
of different nationalities. Consequently, its political and administrative division 
reflected, to a certain extent, the national character of the countries absorbed. 
National peculiarities of the different regions were much more preserved in 
the lower administrative districts than in the higher ones, but the territorial 
principle was paramount whereas the national principle was always subordin¬ 
ate. Following the civil and public models, the administrative division of the 
Church also reflected, to some extent, the national composition of the Roman 
Empire. 

The 34th Apostolic Canon mentions the national principle in the lower 
church districts; according to this canon, “The bishop of every nation (eth¬ 
nos), must acknowledge him who is first among them.” The language of this 
canon has been cited to support the contention that the nation should be the 
basis of Church organization; however, the Council of Antioch of 341 gave 
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the most authoritative interpretation to the word “Nation” (ethnos). Its 
canon 9 explains “nation” (ethnos) 3 not as meaning a people bound together 
by ties of blood, language, and customs, but as meaning a “province,” as the 
administrative subdivision of the civil diocese of the Roman Empire. The 9th 
Canon of Antioch, which in effect reproduces the 34th Apostolic Canon, 
reads: “It behooves the bishops in every province (in Greek — eparchia) to 
acknowledge the bishop who presides in the metropolis.” Thus, in the middle 
of the IVth century the territorial principle was recognized as paramount for 
the establishment and government of ecclesiastical districts, regardless of 
whether or not it conformed to the national principle. The national principle 
was significant only so far as it coincided with the territorial principle, but it 
could never override it. 

Later in the history of the Orthodox Canon Law, this correlation of the 
territorial and the national principles was interpreted to mean that a new 
autocephalous church could only be established for a nation lying within the 
borders of a state independent of that of the Mother Church. From the IXth 
century, this point of view was accepted by the new Balkan nations: Bulgaria, 
Serbia, and Romania. These had all received Christianity from Constantin¬ 
ople; the Church in these states had the same quality as that of Byzantium, 
i.e., was a state-church. After these nations had acquired their independence, 
efforts were made to withdraw their churches from subordination to Con¬ 
stantinople and to establish them as independent church administrations. 
After all the others, the Russian Church went the same way. 

In the Kormchaya Kniga (The Rudder) published by Patriarch Nikon 
in 1653, the establishment of these new churches, as well as the secession of 
the Russian Church from the Patriarchate of Constantinople, was justified. 
In the introductory chapters of the Kormchaya Kniga it was explained that the 
reception of Christianity from Constantinople does not mean that the Church 
must be subordinated to the Patriarch of Constantinople forever. If a nation 
has established an independent state, not subordinate to the Greek Empire, 
and if the Local Church gradually becomes stronger, it may in time become 
self-governing and independent. The initiative can be taken, as was the case 
with the Bulgarian Church, by the Tsar, who very “justly” decided to nomin¬ 
ate a Patriarch by the Bulgarian Bishops Sobor in Trnovo. It is also possible 
to obtain the necessary consent of the Greek Emperor and the Patriarch, as 
occurred in Serbia, where the Patriarch was appointed by the local bishops. As 
for Russia, the Kormchaya Kniga stressed the extreme significance of the 
Russian Principality since ancient times and the subsequent high authority 
of the Russian Tsar, describing the sublimity of the state of Moscow and the 
growth of its piety. As a strange inconsistency, it was pointed out that the 
Russian metropolitans were still ordained by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
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and, despite the long distance, they had to go to Constantinople for their 
ordinations. The submission of all the Eastern Churches to the Moslem Turk¬ 
ish rule was mentioned as a further obstacle to the Russian metropolitans 5 
going to Constantinople (pp. 5-10); by all this the idea was emphasized that 
an independent Orthodox Church can be established in an independent state. 1 

Although it was not so pleasant for the Patriarchal See of Constantinople, 
the above principle was generally recognized even by the latter at the Synod 
of 1593, in Constantinople. The question was raised at that Synod whether 
canonical rules allow the establishment of a Patriarchal See in Moscow, and 
whether the Russian Church could be recognized as autocephalous. An af¬ 
firmative answer to this question was obtained through the interpretation of 
Can. 28 of Chalcedon, according to which the Patriarchal See of Constantin¬ 
ople received its privileges because Constantinople was a Royal City, honored 
with the Sovereignty and the Senate. The same argument was applied to the 
See of Moscow, which could also be recognized as worthy of the Patriarchal 
dignity, since Moscow was a royal city of the Russian Kingdom. 2 

The principle, “An autocephalous Church in an independent state, 55 was 
later approved and developed in detail by the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Joachim III, in his Letter concerning the recognition of the Serbian Church 
in 1879. The Letter of Patriarch Joachim III is an answer to the letters of the 
Serbian Prince Milan Obrenovich and Michael, the Metropolitan of Belgrade, 
requesting that the Serbian Church be granted independence. After having 
given careful consideration to this problem, Patriarch Joachim III, together 
with his Holy Synod, recognized that self-governing Local Churches may be 
established, “not only in conformity with the historical importance of the 
cities and countries in Christianity, but also according to political conditions of 
the life of their people and nations.” Referring then to the 28th Canon of 
Chalcedon and to other canons, as well as to the opinion of Patriarch Photius, 
Patriarch Joachim III reaffirmed: “The ecclesiastical rights, especially those 
of parishes, usually follow the political subdivision of the country and the 
government concerned. 55 

(a) . Whereas — the Letter goes on — the pious and God-protected 
principality of Serbia has, through God’s Providence, gained strength, has 
increased, and has attained complete political independence, and; 

(b) . Whereas, the most pious Prince Milan M. Obrenovich IV and His 
Eminence, Michael, Archbishop of Belgrade and Metropolitan of Serbia, on 
behalf of the honorable clergy and pious people, requested us by letter to 

1. A. Bogolepov, “On the 300th Anniversary of the Kormchaya Kniga,” The Russian 
American Orthodox Messenger , New York, 1953, No. 4, pp. 58, 59 (in Russian). 

2. A. Kartashev, The History of the Russian Church , Paris, 1959, Vol. II, p. 44 (in 
Russian). 
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grant autocephalous and independent ecclesiastical status, conforming with 
the political independence of the state, the Patriarch and the Holy Synod 
found that the request was well grounded and conformed to the spirit of 
Sacred canons and to the church practice, 55 and therefore decided—“To 
proclaim the Holy Serbian Church autocephalous, independent and self- 
governing. 553 

The above decision is of extreme importance because the granting of 
autocephalous status is conditioned directly upon the location of the church 
in a politically independent state, so that the foundation of a new church 
under such circumstances is recognized as being “in conformity to the spirit 
of the sacred canons and to Church practice. 55 The same idea was used by 
the Ecumenical Patriarch Gregory VII as a basis of his Patriarchal and 
Synodal Canonical Tomos of Nov. 13, 1924. When referring to Can. 17 of 
the Fourth Ecumenical Council and Can. 36 of the Trullan Council, Patriarch 
Gregory VII states that the structure of ecclesiastical affairs has to follow the 
political and public forms. These were the reasons to grant the autocephalous 
status to the Orthodox Church in the reestablished Polish state. Therefore, 
a church district of canonical origin having no less than three duly appointed 
ruling bishops may receive autocephalous status, if it be situated in a political¬ 
ly independent state. 

It is true that the Letter of Patriarch Joachim III concerned the Serbian 
Church as a national one, but even in this case the national principle was 
again subordinated to the territorial; the Serbian Church was recognized as 
independent, as long as her members were within the borders of the state of 
Serbia, however, the Orthodox Serbs living outside the Serbian state, for 
example in Austria, were not regarded as belonging to the Serbian Auto¬ 
cephalous Church, and they were not granted her privileges. On the other 
hand, the political-territorial principle cannot prevent members of one na¬ 
tionality group, within the borders of an independent Church, from living 
side by side with members of another ethnic group as citizens of the same 
state. In multi-national states, the political-territorial principle comes to the 
concept of a “nation-State, 55 and may include all citizens of that state. 

Later, the independence of a state as a prerequisite for obtaining auto¬ 
cephalous status was also stressed by Patriarch Alexis at the Moscow Con¬ 
ference of 1948. Actually, Patriarch Alexis only repeated the reasons men- 


3. The contents of the Letter of Patriarch Joachim III is given by Prof. I. Palmov in 
his report to the Pre-Sobor Committee of 1906. Journals and Protocols of the Ses¬ 
sions of the Pre-Sobor Committee , Petersburg, 1907, Vol. Ill, pp. 236-237 (in Rus¬ 
sian). See also Duchich, N. History of the Serbian Church, Belgrad, 1894, pp. 232- 
236 (in Serbian). 
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tioned in the Kormchaya Kniga by Patriarch Nikon, but at the same time he 
defined them more exactly and gave some additional reasons. His most im¬ 
portant points were: 

(1) The number of bishops in the Russian Church far exceeded the min¬ 
imum canonically required for the establishment of an independent church; 

(2) The Russian Church found herself within another state which pos¬ 
sessed an enormous territory and was quite independent of the state in which 
her Mother-Church of Constantinople was located; 

(3) Her faithful belonged to another nation, which had a different 
language, different habits, and different customs; 

(4) It became more and more obvious that not only was there a need for 
having a Russian Metropolitan as Head of the Russian Church but also, for 
having the right of appointing him independently of the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, by a Council of Russian Bishops. 

Further on, just as in the Kormchaya Kniga , Patriarch Alexis mentioned 
the great distance between Constantinople and Moscow, the instability of 
the Greek Church in Orthodoxy, the fall of Constantinople into the hands of 
the Turks, which threatened the Church with the loss of the purity of her 
faith, and the fact that the Bulgarian and Serbian Churches had long since 
received autocephalous status, although they were smaller than the Russian 
Church and were situated nearer to Constantinople. 

The complete list of the prerequisites for establishing a new Local Church 
given by Patriarch Alexis is important because the Patriarch indicated some 
additional conditions which might justify separation from a Mother Church. 

Among several reasons for secession from the Greek Church, Patriarch 
Alexis mentioned the instability of the Greek Church in Orthodoxy. He as¬ 
serted that the Russian Church could preserve the Orthodox faith pure and 
intact only by becoming completely independent of the Church of Constanti¬ 
nople. 4 This statement by Patriarch Alexis evidently rested upon Canons 13-15 
of the First-and-Second Council of 861 in Constantinople. The canons per¬ 
mit and even approve withdrawing from communion with higher ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authorities when they publicly preach a heresy already condemned by 
the Holy Councils or by the Holy Fathers. 

Now, that the hierarchy of the Russian Church has been compelled to 
support the Communist government in both internal and external difficulties 
in return for its permission to reestablish the shattered hierarchal structure 
of the Church and for some freedom of performing divine services, the Rus¬ 
sian hierarchy usually asserts that secession from the Russian Church can be 

4. Acts of the Conference of the Heads and Representatives of the Autocephalous Orth¬ 
odox Church in Moscow, 1948 . Vol. I, p. 11-13. Moscow, 1949 (in Russian). 
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lawful only if hierarchs would openly preach heresy. (Letter of Locum Tenens, 
Metropolitan Sergius, December 31, 1927.) 5 

The attempt to limit the reasons for separation to dogmatic problems or 
to treat canonical reasons as dogmatic is absolutely unjustified. The provi¬ 
sions concerning reasons for secession are not limited to Canons 13-15 of the 
First-and-Second Council in 861. They are also found in the Apostolic Canon 
31, which gave the reasons for secession. It forbade the secession of a pres¬ 
byter from his bishop, if he did it without first condemning his bishop (before 
the Bishops’ Council) for doing something wrong not only with regard to 
“piety” but also with regard to “righteousness.” The public preaching of 
heresy can be understood as an infringement of piety while the violation of 
righteousness includes violations of ecclesiastical order and the rules of or¬ 
ganization and administration of the Church. The validity of the Apostolic 
Canons, recognized by the Trullan and the Seventh Ecumenical Councils, is 
higher than that of the canons of the Local First-and-Second Council of 
861, which do not belong to the general Canonical Code of the Orthodox 
Church established by the Ecumenical Councils. Therefore, Canons 13-15 of 
the Council of 861 are no restriction on the broader meaning of the 31st 
Apostolic Canon and, hence, the reasons for secession can be dogmatic as 
well as canonical. 

Patriarch Alexis also regarded the subordination of Constantinople to 
the Moslem yoke as a danger to the purity of the Orthodox Faith. This 
subordination could not have been the immediate reason for the separation 
of the Russian Church from the Patriarchate of Constantinople. The Greek 
Metropolitan Isidore was deposed in Moscow in 1441, and in 1448 a new 
Russian Metropolitan Jonah was elected in his place by the Russian Sobor, 
whereas the city of Constantinople was captured by the Turks in 1453; the 
Russian Church became independent of the Church of Constantinople before 
that city’s seizure by the Turks. But the Moslem yoke could still have been 
the reason for Moscow’s maintaining its independence which had been pro¬ 
claimed earlier. The Russian apprehensiveness about injury to Orthodoxy in 
Constantinople under the Turks was, of course, exaggerated. However, the 
Russian Church faced the real danger that her head might become dependent 
on the Moslem Sultan if Russian Metropolitans were appointed in Constanti¬ 
nople. Like all appointments of bishops made by the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
the appointment of the Metropolitan for Moscow would have had to be ap¬ 
proved by the Sultan. The Russian candidates would have been obliged to 

make a long trip to Constantinople, visit the Sultan, and make to him the neces- 

. -. 

5. See also Archbishop Makarios, To the Communion of the North American Metro- 
polia and Moscow Patriarchate, Church” 1947, N.Y., pp. 9-40 (in Russian). 
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sary payments in order to receive confirmation of their right to the Moscow 
See. 6 7 The dependence of the Ecumenical Patriarch upon the Sultan could 
have impaired the free development of ecclesiastical life in the Moscow 
State. Patriarch Alexis rightly emphasized the dependence of the Mother- 
Church on a non-Christian power as one of the reasons for the establishment 
of an independent ecclesiastical administration. 

If an ecclesiastical region not only fulfills the three principal requirements 
necessary for receiving autocephalous status (canonical origin, presence of 
at least three duly appointed bishops, and location in a State other than 
that of the Mother-Church), but also has other reasons forcing it to separate 
from its Mother-Church, then these additional reasons take on special im¬ 
portance; they reinforce its right of self-government. Such reasons may be: 
the Mother-Church’s support of heresy, violation of the basic principles of the 
canonical structure of the Church as well as the subordination of the Mother- 
Church to a civil government which deprives her of freedom. But all these 
circumstances are only additional reasons forcing a certain ecclesiastical 
region to use its canonical rights to complete independence and speeding up 
the process of separation from the Mother-Church. 

It must also be noted that Patriarch Alexis took a strong legal stand on 
the question. He gave a full account of the reasons for ecclesiastical inde¬ 
pendence in order to prove that the “Russian Church even in the first years 
of her existence had a right to more than she had received in the field of her 
Church administration,” which means that she should have had a more in¬ 
dependent administration than that which she had. In his conclusion Pa¬ 
triarch Alexis emphasized that the Russian Church “possessed all the 
canonical prerequisites not only for autonomous, but also for autocephalous 
status. But if a church meets all the canonical requirements for autocephalous 
status if she meets all the canonical requirements necessary for obtaining this 
status. But if a church meets all the canonical requirements for autosephalous 
status, then justice requires that her claim be recognized and that she be 
included in the number of Autocephalous Churches. “Rights,” always cor¬ 
respond with “duties” of others to act according to these rights. 

3. The Recognition of a New Local Church at the 
Time of the Ecumenical Councils . 

The recognition of autocephalous status is the final act in the establish¬ 
ment of a new and independent Church. From that moment on, she becomes 
a full and equal member of the community of autocephalous Churches of 


6. A. Kartashev, History of the Russian Church, Vol. 1, p. 376, Paris, 1959 (in Russian) . 

7. Acts of the Conference of the Heads and Representatives of the Autocephalous Orth¬ 
odox Churches in Moscow, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 11, Moscow, 1949 (in Russian). 
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the Orthodox Church. The introduction of a new member into this com¬ 
munity is of common concern to all its members, as well as to the entire Or¬ 
thodox Church. Therefore, such an innovation can only occur with the 
consent of all the other autocephalous churches. 

During the time of the Ecumenical Councils all new independent 
Church were recognized, or established, by Ecumenical Councils themselves. 
The independence of the Churches of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch was 
recognized by the First Ecumenical Council. The churches of Thrace, Asia 
Minor, and Pontus were proclaimed independent by the Second Ecumenical 
Council. The independence of the Church of Cyprus was established by the 
Third Ecumenical Council. The Fourth Ecumenical Council subordinated 
the Churches of Thrace, Asia Minor, and Pontus to the authority of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Constantinople and at the same time founded the Church of Con¬ 
stantinople. The same Council also proclaimed the Church of Jerusalem to 
be independent. 

When the Ecumenical Councils ceased to convene, church practice from 
the IXth to the XXth centuries established two methods by which the exist¬ 
ence of new churches was officially recognized: (1) By the Mother Church, 
and (2) By the Ecumenical Patriarch. Under either method, the other auto¬ 
cephalous churches joined in the recognition. 

4 . Recognition of a New Church by the Mother-Church. 

The prerogative of the Mother-Church to recognize a new church was 
strongly defended in a letter by Alexis, Patriarch of Moscow, to the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarch, Athenagoras (March 7, 1953). “Until rules have been 
established by which one part of a Local Church may be proclaimed auto¬ 
cephalous,” this letter states, “legal force shall be attributed to the practice 
of establishing an autocephalous church by the decision of the Council of 
Bishops of her Mother-Church, which alone has the right to decide on 
matters such as the granting of autocephalous, as well as autonomous, status 
to one of her parts. Of this fact numerous examples can be provided.” 8 

As appears from this letter, “rules” for proclaiming one part of a local 
church autocephalous or autonomous have not yet been established and 
hence, the rights of the Mother-Church are based upon the existing order, 
relying on “numerous examples,” taken from Church practice or church cus¬ 
toms. But church practices can have special legal force only if based on 
canons. In order to prove the privilege of the Mother-Church to establish 
new local churches reference is usually made to the Apostolic Canon 31 as 
well as Canons 13, 14 and 15 of the First-and-Second Council of 861 in 

8. Zhurnal Moskovskoy Patriarchii (Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate), No. 5, 1953, 
pp. 4-8. 
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Constantinople (see The Letter of the Patriarchal Locum Tenens, Metro¬ 
politan Sergius of January 5, 1935 to Archbishop Benjamin, Patriarchal 
Exarch in America). 

Apostolic Canon 31 prescribes that a presbyter be deposed who despises 
his own bishop, collects a separate congregation, and erects another altar 
without having any grounds for condemning his bishop with regard to piety 
or righteousness. Canon 13 of the First-and-Second Council also provides 
that any presbyter or deacon shall be subject to deposition if he, on the ground 
that his own bishop has been condemned for certain crimes, but before the 
Council of Bishops has examined the charges, should dare to secede from 
his communion. The same sanction was laid down in Canon 14 for a bishop 
who withdraws from communion with his metropolitan, and in Canon 15, 
for any presbyter, bishop or metropolitan who breaks away from his Pa¬ 
triarch. All these canons of the Council of 861 forbid the arbitrary with¬ 
drawal of clergymen from communion with their higher ecclesiastical 
authorities, except in the case when the bishop publicly preaches a heresy 
which has already been condemned by the Holy Councils. But none of these 
canons are concerned with establishing a new Local Church. 

(1.) They only mention personal acts of individual clergymen—the with¬ 
drawal by a deacon or presbyter from canonical communion with his bishop, 
by the bishop from communion with his metropolitan, as well as by a 
metropolitan, bishops, or presbyters with their patriarch, regardless of whether 
the flock joins them. Even if a part of the flock follows them, the withdrawn 
part is canonically unable to continue an independent church life. By con¬ 
trast, whenever a new church is established, it is not one presbyter, or one 
bishop, or metropolitan who withdraws from church communion, but rather 
an entire region, with its population and clergy, with no less than three 
bishops who withdraw not from communion but only from administrative 
dependence. 

(2.) The Council of 861 considered the withdrawal of a bishop or metro¬ 
politan from communion with his Patriarch on a level with that of a pres¬ 
byter from his bishop or Patriarch. It is very clear that the Council of 861 
was only concerned with internal strife (the secession of the adherents of 
Ignatius from Patriarch Photius) and did not provide regulations for the 
separation of a part of the Church situated in a country completely inde¬ 
pendent from Byzantium. Whereas the founding of a new autocephalous 
church depends upon the location of a church in a region within the bound¬ 
aries of a state other than that of its Mother-Church. 

(3.) Apostolic Canon 31 and Canons 13-15 of the First and Second Council 
only deal with splits which occur as a result of charges brought forward 
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against certain hierarchs. Where the withdrawal occurs before these charges 
are heard by the Council of Bishops, it is looked upon as a schism, an illicit, 
arbitrary split, and those found guilty are subject to ecclesiastical sanctions: 
deposition or excommunication. But the establishing of a new church from 
parts of the old Church may occur without any charges against the hierarchy 
of the Mother Church, simply on the grounds that this region has reached 
maturity for self-government and has fulfilled all canonical requirements 
necessary for the foundation of a new church. 

All of the foregoing only proves that Apostolic Canon 31 and Canons 
13-15 of the First and Second Council have no importance in the problem of 
establishing a new Church, especially since that problem first arose only later. 
Hence, the privilege of the Mother-Church to grant autocephalous status to 
one of her parts cannot be based on these canons. The canons and practices 
of the Orthodox Church clearly distinguish between the withdrawal of a 
presbyter, bishop, or metropolitan from the jurisdiction of higher Church 
authorities and the establishment of a new Local Church. The first is an 
action of individual presbyters or bishops under the pretext that their su¬ 
periors were guilty of misconduct, but before the case had been heard and 
determined by the Council of Bishops. The second — that is the establishing 
of a new Local Church — is the separation of one part of the Church (clergy 
and laity together) when it has no less than three duly appointed bishops and 
is located in an independent state other than that of its Mother-Church. 
Although single presbyters and deacons cannot withdraw without the con¬ 
sent of their higher ecclesiastical authorities, that is no ground for concluding 
that the establishing of a new Local Church is likewise possible only with 
the consent of the head of the Mother-Church and her Council of Bishops. 
There is a special procedure for the recognition of a new Church. 

The distinction between the separation of clergymen from communion 
with their superiors and the establishing of a new Church is of great im¬ 
portance for the understanding of the canonical meaning of different types 
of separation in the Orthodox Church. While the withdrawal of clergymen 
from communion with their hierarchal superiors is generally an illicit and 
arbitrary action, the establishing of a new Local Church is not necessarily a 
schism but may be canonically lawful. Consequently, persons taking part in 
the canonical organization of a new Church are not liable to punishment, 
as required by the First and Second Council of 861. 

The opinion that the Mother-Church alone is entitled to grant auto¬ 
cephalous status not only has no basis in the canons reviewed, but is also in¬ 
consistent with the principles of Orthodox canon law. If the Council of 
Bishops of the Mother-Church “alone” has the right to grant autocephalous 
status to a part of herself, then necessarily, no other autocephalous church 
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has any voice in this matter. If the Council of Bishops of the Mother-Church 
does not recognize the autocephalous status of the new Church, the other 
churches have no authority to do so; however, after autocephalous status 
has been granted by the Mother-Church, all the Sister-Churches, according 
to the letter of Patriarch Alexis of Moscow, must enter into canonical com¬ 
munion with that church, thus acknowledging the legality of the founding 
of the new Church by the will of the Mother-Church. 

In the same Letter, the Patriarch of Moscow expressed his bewilder¬ 
ment as to why, “Contrary to the canons and tradition of the Church,” the 
Ecumenical Patriarch did not enter into canonical communion with the Polish 
and Czechoslovakian Churches, “despite the fact that their autocephalous 
status has been recognized by the Moscow Patriarchate as their Mother- 
Church.” Evidently, according to the letter of Patriarch Alexis, the Sister- 
Churches must recognize the autocephalous status granted by the Mother- 
Church. Thus, a change which ought to be decided by the whole community 
of Autocephalous Local Churches becomes an internal problem of one of 
the autocephalous churches, and the latter confers upon herself a right which 
belongs to the entire community of Local Churches. Such an interpretation 
of the right of the Mother-Church does not conform to the canonical prin¬ 
ciples of the Ecumenical Councils. The recognition of the autocephalous 
status of one of her parts by the Mother-Church cannot deprive the Sister- 
Churches of their independent right to pass on the legality of such a move. 
One member of the community of Orthodox Churches cannot, on its own 
motion, introduce a new church into the community without the consent 
of all the other members, all of whom are equal. The Patriarchal See in 
Constantinople, just as every other autocephalous church, has the right to 
withhold recognition of the autocephalous status of a new church, as granted 
by her Mother-Church. Therefore, the refusal of the Ecumenical Patriarch 
to enter into canonical communion with the Heads of the Polish and Czech¬ 
oslovakian Churches cannot be considered as an act “contrary to the canons 
and traditions of the Church,” as claimed in the letter of the Patriarch of 
Moscow of March 7, 1953. By declining to recognize the autocephalous status 
of these churches, the Ecumenical Patriarch was exercising the basic rights 
of every autocephalous church, and especially of the First among them. 

The separation of a new church from an existing autocephalous church 
is usually a rather painful procedure; even for a church covering a large 
region, it is hard to lose one of her parts. In this connection, it is especially 
useful for the Mother-Church to seek the opinion of her Sister-Churches; 
they may have an opinion different from hers. 

The Third Ecumenical Council in 341 recognized the Church of Cyprus 
as independent of the Church of Antioch, despite the claim of the Bishop of 
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Antioch to ordain bishops for Cyprus as officers of the Antiochian Church. 
The life of the entire Orthodox Church is based on the intercommunion of 
all Local Churches, and each one of them has the right to decide inde¬ 
pendently on the eligibility of one of the parts of an autocephalous church 
to be self-governing. 

5 . The Recognition of a New Church by the 
Ecumenical Patriarch. 

The system of recognition of a new Church by the Ecumenical Patriarch 
did not precede the system of recognition by the Mother-Church. From the 
IXth to the XXth century both procedures were used together. The Pa¬ 
triarchate of Constantinople was also a Mother-Church from which new 
Churches separated. Their recognition by the head of their Mother-Church 
at the same time was a recognition by the Ecumenical Patriarch. Auto¬ 
cephalous status was granted by the act of the one Church only, that is, by 
the decision of the Patriarch of Constantinople and his Synod of Bishops. 
Contrary to the practice at the time of the Ecumenical Councils, the ancient 
Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem thereafter did not enjoy 
the same rights as the Church of Constantinople. Especially during the 
Turkish domination from the XVth to the XIXth centuries, the representa¬ 
tives of those Patriarchates were unable to resist the authority of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

A striking example of this inequality was the procedure by which the 
Patriarchate of Moscow was recognized. The Ecumenical Patriarch Jeremias 
II made that decision alone. When visiting Moscow in 1589 he recognized 
the Patriarchal dignity of the See of Moscow and attended the enthronement 
of the newly appointed Russian Patriarch. Only later, in 1590 and then in 
1598, were Synods convoked in Constantinople to discuss the Russian ques¬ 
tion, partly upon the insistence of the Russian Government. The sessions of 
the Synod in 1590 were attended by Joachim, the Patriarch of Antioch, and 
by Sophronios, the Patriarch of Jerusalem. Meletios, the Patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria, was present only at the sessions in 1593. The Synod of 3590 con¬ 
firmed the personal decision of Patriarch Jeremias II. At the same time the 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem publicly acknowledged their subordina¬ 
tion to the Patriarch of Constantinople. By a Synodal decision the duty was 
imposed upon the new Patriarch of Moscow “to respect the Apostolic See 
of Constantinople as Head and Authority . . . just as the other Patriarchs 
respect him.” Patriarch Meletios was displeased by this decision and sent 
Patriarch Jeremias a letter in which he wrote: “I know for certain that you 
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were wrong to elevate the Moscow Metropolitanate to a Patriarchate be¬ 
cause . . . the right to decide on this matter belongs not to the Patriarch 
alone but to the Synod and even to the Ecumenical Synod (Council). There¬ 
fore, Your Holiness/’ Patriarch Meletios continued, “should obtain the con¬ 
sent of the other brethren.. . Since our words do not lead You to any thing 
good, but only bring You confusion, anger, and their consequences, I relieve 
Your Holiness from my reproaches and myself from trouble.” In spite of 
his opinion, the Patriarch of Alexandria did not openly reject the Patriarch’s 
decision. Finally, at the Synod sessions in 1593, Patriarch Meletios publicly 
supported the previous decision of 1590 on the establishment of the Patri¬ 
archate of Moscow. 9 

Later on, in the XIXth century, autocephalous status was granted to the 
Churches of Greece (1850), Serbia (1879), and Romania (1885), by means 
of Synodal Tomos (decrees) of the Ecumenical Patriarch. 

What was the Ecumenical Patriarch’s basis for exercising such extensive 
powers? No such basis could be expected in the canons of the Seven Ecu¬ 
menical Councils; even the title “Ecumenical” is not to be found in them. 
This title, first used in letters of Byzantine Emperors, was canonically con¬ 
ferred upon the Patriarch of Constantinople in 586 by the Synod of the 
See of Constantinople, i.e., by the local law of the Church of Constantinople 
herself. Nevertheless, the title, “Ecumenical,” was evenutally accepted by all 
other Orthodox Churches. Its significance had to be established by church 
practices and customs. 

Although the history of the Patriarchate of Constantinople was full of 
tragical events, the powers of the Patriarch himself were broadened by both 
the Byzantine Emperors and the Turkish Sultans. His authority with regard 
to other Churches increased. The Byzantine Emperors made the Patriarch 
of Constantinople an intermediary between themselves and other Patriarchs 
and Bishops. The Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem might be 
granted an audience with the Emperor only upon the recommendation of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and as a result, they became dependent upon 
him. The Turkish Sultan proclaimed the Patriarch of Constantinople the 
Head and Ruler of all Christians in the Ottoman Empire. The ancient Pa¬ 
triarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem were usually appointed by 
the Sultan upon the recommendation of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and became dependent upon him even more than they were at the time of 
the Byzantine Empire. 

The Eastern Patriarchates: Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, fell 
under the control of Constantinople far easier, since they had become ex- 

9. A Kartashev, History of the Russian Church. Paris, 1959. Vol. 2, pp. 41-45 (in 
Russian). 
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tremely weak following the loss of some of their dioceses as a result of dog¬ 
matic controversies; they were destroyed by the invasion of the Arabs and 
by the Crusaders. The Patriarch of Constantinople helped them to restore 
the life of their churches. Sometimes the ancient patriarchal sees could not 
be filled and a titular Patriarchy appointed by the Ecumenical Patriarchy 
resided in Constantinople. Together with the ancient Patriarchates, the 
formerly independent Churches of Bulgaria and Serbia also came under the 
jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarch, in consequence of the subordina¬ 
tion of their countries to the Turks. Thus, within the boundaries of the 
Turkish Empire a large multi-national Orthodox Church was formed, headed 
by the Ecumenical Patriarch, who not only used the honorific prerogatives 
established by the Ecumenical Councils (2d Ecum. Council, Can. 3; 4th 
Ecum. Council, Can. 28) but also jurisdictional powers whose basis lay out¬ 
side the canons. 

When in the XIXth century the national Churches of Greece, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, and Romania began to secede from the Church of Constantinople 
one after another, the Ecumenical Patriarch alone had to decide on their 
canonical status. The establishing of a new Church meant withdrawal from 
the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarch. Under such conditions it became 
accepted that a new Church could be established with the consent of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch and his Synod only, and that her independence might 
be recognized by him alone. Only the Russian Church was completely in¬ 
dependent from Constantinople, but she too had seceded from her and 
regarded all new secessions as internal affairs of the Church of Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Evidently it was the above practice of the Church of Constantinople to 
which Patriarch Alexis of Moscow referred in his letter of March 7, 1953. 
The canonical validity of that reference can be evaluated only after a judg¬ 
ment is reached on the problem of whether this church practice, which arose 
under peculiar political conditions, can serve as a general rule for all future 
periods. 

A Church practice cannot take on binding force simply because it has 
been followed for a long time. To become a Church custom, a practice must 
be (a) in conformity to the basic principles of faith and church order, and 
(b) repeated freely. The binding force of a custom derives from church 
consciousness which accepts a certain line of action as correct. Church 
consciousness can, of course, be evidenced in any action performed freely, 
without the use of force. The practice of establishing new churches solely 
with the consent of the Patriarch of Constantinople was created on the basis 
of his powers obtained from the Byzantine Emperors and the Turkish Sultans. 
But all acts of state power are measures of compulsion, and a church practice 
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based upon acts of state fails to attain the standing of a church custom for 
lack of one of the most important conditions — the freedom of formation. 
Sometimes the Church has no choice but to follow some laws and orders of 
the state, but civil laws can never be considered sources of canon law, which 
is created by the Church herself. 

Likewise the recognition of the prerogatives of the Ecumenical Patriarch 
by other Local Churches of the Ottoman Empire cannot support the canon¬ 
ical validity of such prerogatives, since those prerogatives were derived from 
the decrees of the Ottoman Empire, and the other Churches were compelled 
to comply with those decrees. No recognition in any sense imposed by the 
state can be canonically valid, any more than acquiescence by the Church 
of Constantinople in arbitrary appointments and depositions of patriarchs 
and bishops by Byzantine Emperors and Turkish Sultans could bring about 
any alteration by prescription of the canonical procedure for their appoint¬ 
ments and deposition. 

Afterwards, when they had an opportunity to use the same Sultan’s au¬ 
thority to loosen their dependence upon the Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
other ancient patriarchates succeeded in re-establishing the right of their 
bishops to elect their own Patriarch: Jerusalem in 1844, Antioch in 1898 
and Alexandria in 1899. The other Churches separated themselves from the 
Church of Constantinople at the time of disintegration of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire and gradually became independent of the Ecumenical Patriarch. 

The concept that recognition of a new church is the exclusive privilege of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch, or that his approval must precede any subsequent 
recognition by other Local Churches, is as inconsistent with the principles 
of the Orthodox canon law as the equally misunderstood right of the Mother- 
Church discussed above. In both cases, the error would allow one local church 
to decide an interorthodox question, and the rights of that church are put 
above the rights of all the Sister-Churches. 

It must be admitted that the recognition of new Local Churches by 
the Ecumenical Patriarch was, canonically, the only possible way, after he 
became Head and Ruler of all Christians in the Turkish Empire, and when 
the establishment of a new church necessarily meant withdrawal from his 
jurisdiction. But under new conditions, when the number of autocephalous 
churches had increased considerably, that system cannot stand, since it is 
inconsistent with the canonical principles and practices of the times of the 
Ecumenical Councils. The Moscow Patriarch’s attempt to base the right of 
the Mother-Church to establish an autocephalous church upon the practice 
of the Church of Constantinople, which arose under particular historic 
conditions, seems to lack sufficient foundation. 
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6 . The Recognition of New Churches Since the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century . 

The theory of the exclusive right of a Mother-Church to grant auto¬ 
cephalous status, so insistently defended by Patriarch Alexis, can be regarded 
as nothing but the transfer of the prerogatives of the Church of Constanti¬ 
nople to the new Russian Mother-Church. It is easy to understand that these 
two principles had to collide, as they actually did after the First World War. 
At this time the insufficiencies of both principles were revealed and at the 
same time, fresh approaches to the problem of recognizing new autocephalous 
churches came to light. 

From the middle of the XVth century to the beginning of the XIXth cen¬ 
tury the life of the Orthodox Church proceeded in such a manner that not 
only did the Ecumenical Council cease to convene but even contact, based 
upon mutual equality, was lost among the Autocephalous Churches. During 
this period the concept disappeared of the Orthodox Church as a unity in 
plurality, as a community of equal Autocephalous Churches with only prerog¬ 
atives of honour among them. This community could not exist so long as 
there were only two truly independent Local Churches: the Church of 
Constantinople and the Russian Church, the latter being degraded by her 
synodal structure compared with the old Patriarchal dignity of the Church 
of Constantinople. 

The re-establishment of the community of Orthodox Local Churches 
became possible only after the re-establishment of the independence of the 
ancient Eastern Patriarchate and other Churches which, during the period 
of Turkish rule, had become dependent upon Constantinople. As a result of 
several wars of liberation of the XIXth century in which Russia took an 
active part, Greece, Serbia, Romania, and Bulgaria were freed from Turkish 
rule and started to organize their own independent Churches. In spite of the 
protests of the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Russian Imperial Govern¬ 
ment supported before the Sublime Porte the requests of the ancient Pa¬ 
triarchates to elect their own candidates for the Patriarchal Sees in Jerusa¬ 
lem (1844), Damascus (1898), and Alexandria (1899). The re-establishment 
of the independence of these Churches was possible owing to the influence of 
the Russian Church whose voice as a state Church could more readily be 
heard since it coincided with the political interests of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. As a result of the disintegration of the Turkish Empire the community 
of free Orthodox Churches was organized anew. At the beginning of the 
XXth century there were already ten local churches: Constantinople, Alex¬ 
andria, Antioch, Jerusalem, Cyprus, Russia, Greece, Serbia, Romania, and 
Bulgaria. These local churches also undertook to display their own will, and 
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the importance of the Ecumenical Patriarch in the matter of the recognition 
of new Churches gradually ebbed. 

The first time a dispute with the Patriarch of Constantinople was appar¬ 
ent was when the latter refused to recognize the Bulgarian Exarchate estab¬ 
lished by the Imperial Decree (Firman) of the Turkish Government in 
1870. In 1872 the Patriarch of Constantinople invited representatives of the 
Churches of Russia and Serbia together with the Patriarchs of the ancient 
Eastern Churches to a council in Constantinople to censure the Bulgarian 
Church for this action. However, the Russian Holy Synod refused to partici¬ 
pate in this council, claiming that the dispute was purely an internal affair 
of the Church of Constantinople. The Serbian Church also refused to par¬ 
ticipate. Later, the Russian Church did not associate itself with the decision of 
this Council of Constantinople of 1872. She avoided common celebration of 
the Divine Liturgy with Bulgarian clergymen for a long time, but members of 
the Bulgarian Church were always admitted to Communion and other sacra¬ 
ments in Russian churches and vice versa. In this case the rights of the 
Mother-Church of Constantinople to grant autocephalous status were not 
questioned but censure of the Bulgarian Church was withheld. 

A very clear case of non-recognition of the acts of the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archal See in Constantinople occurred soon after the First World War, when 
the Ecumenical Patriarch recognized the establishment of new Churches in 
the republics of Estonia, Latvia, Finland, and Poland, which had separated 
from the Russian Church. In this case a separation of the functions of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople as the Head of the Mother-Church and as the 
Ecumenical Patriarch occurred. Now, he acted only as the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
arch. “Since the Most Holy Apostolic Patriarchal See in Constantinople” 
considered it to be its duty “to care for the welfare of all the Orthodox 
Churches which have been deprived of pastoral care,” 10 the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
arch recognized the Churches of Finland, Estonia, and Latvia as “autonom¬ 
ous” (in 1923) and the Church of Poland as “autocephalous” (in 1924). 

The Russian Church considered all these acts as violations of her rights 
as a Mother-Church which — according to the views of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate — alone could grant autonomy or autocephalous status to a Church 
separating from her. With the changed political situation, the Patriarch of 
Moscow succeeded in depriving these acts of the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
their effectiveness. After the Second World War, the democratic republics 
of Estonia and Latvia became Union Republics of the USSR, their Churches 
were reunited with the Russian Church as her dioceses and they lost their 
autonomy. The effectiveness of Constantinople’s grant of autocephalous status 

10. Tomos of the Ecumenical Patriarch Meletios concerning the autonomy of the Church 

of Estonia, July 1923. 
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to the Church of Poland was nullified in another way. The Polish democratic 
government, which favored autocephalous status, was replaced (after the 
Second World War) by a government friendly to the Communist government 
of the USSR. The Moscow Patriarch thereupon proclaimed Metropolitan 
Dionysius, the acting head of the Polish Autocephalous Church, to be sus¬ 
pended from his office and deprived of liturgical and canonical communion 
with the Russian Church to which he had formerly belonged. The administra¬ 
tion of the Orthodox Church in Poland was assumed by a “Governing Board” 
of a few bishops. According to a petition of this Board, the Moscow Patriarch, 
in agreement with the Council of Russian Bishops, granted, “by the authority 
of the Mother-Church,” complete autocephalous status, instead of the “non- 
canonical and invalid autocephalous status” proclaimed by the Tomos of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Athenagoras, the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
sought to regard the grant of autocephalous status by the Moscow Patriarch 
as a recognition of the 1924 act of the Church of Constantinople and there¬ 
fore proposed to re-establish Metropolitan Dionysius in his rights. But the 
Patriarch of Moscow did not accept this proposal. Referring to the right of 
the Mother-Church, the Patriarch of Moscow denied the authority of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch to grant autocephalous status to a church which prev¬ 
iously was not under the jurisdiction of the Church of Constantinople. The 
rejection went so far that the autocephalous status granted to the Polish 
Church “by a foreign Patriarch” was declared completely invalid. 

Continuing to develop the same idea of the prerogatives of the Mother- 
Church, the Moscow Patriarchate recognized the autocephalous status of the 
Church of Czechoslovakia in 1951. Her autocephalous status had also been 
proclaimed by the Moscow Patriarchate without any previous consultation 
with the Ecumenical Patriarch. Nevertheless, the Czechoslovakian Church 
was later recognized not only by the Churches behind the Iron Curtain, but 
also by the Patriarchal Sees of Alexandria and Antioch. 

More serious disagreements arose between the Patriarchate of Constan¬ 
tinople and other Autocephalous Churches about the re-establishment of the 
Bulgarian Patriarchate. In this case, many Local Churches opposed the will 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople. The Bulgarian Church, after having been 
granted autocephalous status by the Patriarch of Constantinople in 1945, 
decided to proclaim the restoration of the Patriarchate on her own initiative. 
To receive recognition of her new status by all the other Orthodox local 
churches, by special letters the Holy Synod of the Bulgarian Church invited 
their representatives to take part in the enthronement of the new Patriarch 
of the Bulgarian Church. The Ecumenical Patriarch received such an invita¬ 
tion as well. At the appointed time representatives of the Local Churches 
arrived in Sofia, but there was no representative from Constantinople. Soon 
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a letter arrived from Athenagoras, the Ecumenical Patriarch, in which “the 
attributing to herself of patriarchal dignity and honor by the Bulgarian 
Church on her own accord” was considered “a deviation from the existing 
canonical and ecclesiastical order.” According to this letter, the Bulgarian 
Church had to “seek her elevation to the Patriarchal dignity through us”— 
i.e. the Ecumenical Patriarchal See — from the Heads of the Holy Orthodox 
Churches. Besides, the letter made it clear that in passing on this application, 
the Ecumenical Patriarch would consider whether the Bulgarian Church had 
reached maturity and had manifested her constancy and loyalty to canonical 
principles. 11 In spite of the refusal of the Ecumenical Patriarch to recognize 
the Patriarchate of Bulgaria, it was recognized by the Patriarchs of the ancient 
Churches of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem as well as by the Churches 
of communist countries: Russia, Romania, Georgia, Poland, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, i.e., by the majority of the existing Local Churches. 12 

But the prerogatives of the Mother-Church to grant autocephalous status 
did not receive universal recognition. The autocephalous status of the Polish 
and Czechoslovak Churches granted to them by their Russian Mother-Church 
was not recognized by the Churches of Constantinople, Greece, or Cyprus. 
Despite its insistence upon the prerogatives of the Mother-Church, the Mos¬ 
cow Patriarchate itself sometimes acted against the interests of other Mother- 
Churches and thereby weakened this principle. In 1937 the Albanian Church 
received autocephalous status from her Mother-Church, Constantinople. 
However, the Moscow Patriarchate maintained relations not with the Holy 
Synod established according to the Statute of 1937, but with the bishops 
friendly to the communist government of Albania. Later, with the consent 
of the government, a new Synod, consisting of these bishops, replaced the 
Holy Synod which had originated on the basis of the Statute approved by 
the Church of Constantinople. The Moscow Patriarchate recognized the new 
Head of the Albanian Church, but the Patriarch of Constantinople refused 
to recognize him and did not enter into canonical communion with him. The 
interests of the Serbian Patriarchate were also impaired by the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate on the establishment of the Church of Czechoslovakia. Some of the 
former parts of the Serbian Church within the boundaries of Czechoslovakia 
were included in the new Church. And consequently the Serbian Patriarch 
did not recognize the autocephalous status of the Church of Czechoslovakia. 


11. The Letter of His Holiness Athenagoras, Archbishop of Constantinople and Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarch, to Cyril, the Metropolitan of Plovdiv, President of the Holy 
Synod of the Bulgarian Church, of April 25th, 1953, and the answer of the Holy 
Synod of the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Dec. 31, 1953 in Tserkoven Vesnik, Sofia, 
January 22, 1954. The English translation was distributed at the Second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 

12. Yedinaya Tserkov (One Church), New York, 1953. No. 10-12, p. 17. 
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Although the collision of two systems of recognition weakened both of 
them, the growing number of local churches and the strengthening of their 
mutual relations stressed the specific need to have a “first” among other mem¬ 
bers to whom they could apply for advice in their difficulties, and who could 
assist local churches to find a solution for their problems in the general inter¬ 
ests of whole Orthodox Churches. The appeals of the Churches of Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Poland, and of the Russian Metropolitan Districts of Western 
Europe to the Ecumenical Patriarch after World War I indicate in any case 
the high prestige of the Ecumenical Patriarch in the Orthodox Church. As 
to the Church of Finland, the Moscow Patriarchate could not but recognize 
her autonomy in 1958, granted by the Ecumenical Patriarch, although this 
was made in complete disagreement with the claims of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate concerning the prerogatives of the Mother-Church. 

As practice has evolved, the recognition of a new Church and her intro¬ 
duction into the community of Orthodox Local Churches is now decided 
not by one Mother-Church or by the Ecumenical Patriarch in Constantinople 
alone, but by all the Autocephalous Local Churches together. The latter 
reserve the right to accept or disapprove the decision of the Mother-Church 
or the Ecumenical Patriarch. The Patriarchal dignity, as well as autonomous 
or autocephalous status sometimes were recognized by Local Churches with¬ 
out previous approval of either the Ecumenical Patriarch (Bulgaria, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Albania) or the Mother-Church (Poland, Finland, Estonia, Latvia). 
From the jurisdiction of a single local church this problem is coming to be 
decided by all the local churches, and thus the ancient principle of deciding 
this matter by the whole community of autocephalous Churches is being 
revived. The recognition by the Mother-Church can, of course, facilitate 
the later recognition by other local churches, but under present circumstances, 
the problem of which Church has the right to decide in the first instance, 
loses its sharpness. Sometimes the local churches recognized a new Church 
after her Mother-Church granted her autocephalous status, sometimes the 
Ecumenical Patriarch was first to act. The Bulgarian Church was elevated 
to the Patriarchal dignity by many Churches without previous recognition 
by the Ecumenical Patriarch or by the Mother-Church, both being repre¬ 
sented by the same Church of Constantinople. The appeal of the Bulgarian 
Church was forwarded not to the Mother-Church or to the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
arch but to all autocephalous Churches simultaneously. In this manner a new 
way of initiating a request for recognition was shown. 

The system of recognizing new Churches by each particular local church 
is much slower than the system of recognition by an Ecumenical Council. As 
a result, individual local churches may for some time be not recognized by 
all the autocephalous churches but only by some of them. However, in time 
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the Orthodox Sister-Churches may drop their objections, as was done in 
connection with the Church of Finland in 1958. In 1961 the Ecumenical 
Patriarch also recognized the Autocephalous Churches of Poland and Czech¬ 
oslovakia as well as the Patriarchate of Bulgaria. 

7 . The Proclamation of Her Own Independence 
by a New Church ♦ 

Obstacles to the recognition of a new Church and unsuccessful attempts 
to obtain it from the Mother-Church have usually resulted in a Church her¬ 
self proclaiming her own independence. If the proclamation is given practical 
effect she becomes a de facto independent self-governing Church, practically 
enjoying the rights of an autocephalous church. 

There are but few examples wherein a short time a Mother-Church granted 
autonomous or autocephalous status to a subsisting part of herself. This oc¬ 
curred, e.g., when the Ecumenical Patriarch granted autonomy and later 
autocephaly to the Serbian Church in 1832 and in 1879 respectively. But in 
the past, the founding of a new Church occurred mostly without the consent 
of the Mother-Church. After that, canonical relations were usually broken 
off and sometimes the new Church was even excommunicated. But later, 
there was no alternative for the Mother-Church but to recognize the inde¬ 
pendence of the separated Church. The Patriarch of Constantinople, for 
example, had to recognize the self-proclaimed independence of the follow¬ 
ing Churchs in the XIXth and XXth centuries: the Church of Greece — 17 
years after she had proclaimed herself autocephalous (1833-1850), the Ro¬ 
manian Church — 21 years after (1864-1885), the Albanian Church—15 
years after (1922-1937), and the Bulgarian Church — 72 years after (1872- 
1945). In the Xllth century the Patriarch of Constantinople recognized the 
Bulgarian Church 50 years after she had proclaimed herself independent 
(1185-1235); in the XIVth century the Serbian Church was recognized 30 
years after (1346-1375) and in the XVIth century the Russian Church — 
almost 140 years after (1448-1589). In the XXth century the Patriarch of 
Moscow recognized the Finnish Church 35 years after she had been granted 
autonomy by the Ecumenical Patriarch (1923-1958). 

The Mother-Church usually regarded separation from her as arbitrary 
and uncanonical. It must, nevertheless, be noted that even the largest local 
churches when separating from the Church of Constantinople had to use 
the same arbitrary methods. This fact deprives them in turn of any right to 
condemn similar “arbitrary” separations of their own parts. We might expect 
that these Churches might have later regretted their previous action and 
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might even condemn them now. But they did not. On the contrary, the 
declaration of independence by a new Church herself was authorized by the 
Conference of the Heads and Representatives of the Autocephalous Orthodox 
Churches in Moscow in 1948. This Conference was convened on the invita¬ 
tion of Alexis, the Patriarch of Moscow, “on the occasion of the celebration 
of the 500th anniversary of the autocephaly of the Russian Orthodox Church.” 
In 1448 the Council of Bishops of the Russian Church, which until that time 
had been one of the metropolitan districts of the church of Constantinople, 
elected the Russian Bishop Jonah as the Metropolitan of Moscow, without 
seeking the approval of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and thereby laid 
the basis for the self-government of the Russian Church and her independ¬ 
ence. Although the Russian Church was canonically recognized by the Church 
of Constantinople only in 1589, Alexis, the Patriarch of Moscow, dates the 
beginning of the autocephaly not from the time of this canonical recognition, 
but from the year when the Russian Church proclaimed her independence 
on her own motion, and against the will of the Church of Constantinople. 

It is also important to emphasize that Metropolitan Germanos, the Exarch 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch in Western Europe, taking part in this Confer¬ 
ence, stressed in his speech that the Ecumenical Patriarch and his Holy Synod 
“received with utmost joy the decision of the great Russian Church to cele¬ 
brate the 500th anniversary of her autocephaly.” From the viewpoint of the 
representative of the Ecumenical Patriarch, the autocephaly of the Russian 
Church also dates from the time she proclaimed herself independent, in 1448. 
The Patriarchs of the Serbian and Romanian Churches, and the Exarch of the 
Bulgarian Church participated in the celebration. They all congratulated the 
Russian Church on the 500th anniversary of her autocephaly and independ¬ 
ence. Greetings were also conveyed from the Patriarch of Antioch, the Catho- 
licos-Patriarch of the Church of Georgia, as well as from representatives of the 
Churches of Poland and Albania. 13 In this manner, a proclamation of her 
own canonical independence by a new Church herself, without the consent 
of her Mother-Church, was accepted as lawful by the Russian Church as well 
as by representatives of the Ecumenical Patriarch and all the other autoceph¬ 
alous churches attending the Moscow Conference of 1948. The real meaning 
of this authorization can be properly understood if we remember the words 
of Patriarch Alexis during the general session of the Conference, where he 
declared that before the election of Metropolitan Jonah in 1448, the Russian 
Church “possessed all the canonical prerequisites... for autocephalous 
status.” Therefore, the proclamation of independence may be made by a new- 

13. Acts of the Conference of the Heads and Representatives of the Autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches, 1948, Vol. 1, pp. 18, 20, 23, 24, 29, 35. Moscow 1949 (in 
Russian). 
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ly organized Church only if she meets all the usual requirements necessary for 
obtaining autocephalous status by other means. 

The lack of formal recognition of a new Church did not prevent some 
Sister-Churches from maintaining liturgical and canonical relations with her. 
After the Russian Church had proclaimed her independence from the Church 
of Constantinople, her relations with the Eastern Patriarchates were broken, 
but not for long. Soon they were reestablished. The connection of Moscow 
with Eastern Patriarchs was evidenced in her correspondence with them, in 
their letters and information about the personnel changes in the Patriarchates, 
in their repeated visits to Moscow, and in financial assistance by Moscow to 
the needy Churches of the East. The establishment of the Russian Patriarch¬ 
ate and the enthronement of the Russian Patriarch in 1589 took place during 
one such visit of the Eastern Patriarchs to Moscow. Although not recognized 
de jure, a new Church may enjoy de facto recognition by other Autocephalous 
Local Churches. 
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Some Reflections on Confession* 

Alexander Schmemann 

L For each conscientious priest confession is without any doubt one of 
the most difficult and frustrating aspects of his ministry. It is here, on the 
one hand, that he encounters the only real object of his pastoral care: the 
human soul, man, as he stands sinful and miserable, before God. But it is here, 
one the other hand, that he realizes to what degree nominal Christianity has 
pervaded our Church life. The basic Christian notions of sin and repentance, 
reconciliation with God and renewal of life, seem to have become irrelevant. 
If the terms are still used, their meaning is certainly quite different from that, 
on which our whole Christian faith is based. 

2. Another source of difficulties is the theoretical, or even theological, con¬ 
fusion as to the nature of the sacrament of penance. In practice a purely 
formal and juridical understanding of it, clearly Western and ‘Romanizing” 
in its origin, coexists paradoxically with an equally doubtful reduction of 
confession to psychology. In the first case the man comes to the priest, con¬ 
fesses transgressions of Christian law, and receives absolution which entitles 
him to the second sacrament “of obligation”*—Holy Communion. Confession 
proper is reduced here to a minimum, and in some churches even replaced 
by a general formula to be read by the penitent. All emphasis is on the priest’s 
power of absolution and the latter is considered “valid” regardless of the state 
of soul of the penitent. If the first case reveals “romanizing” tendencies, the 
second can be termed “protestantizing”. Confession is regarded as “counsel¬ 
ing,” as helping and solving difficulties and problems and is a dialogue not 
between man and God, but between man and a supposedly wise and experi¬ 
enced advisor with ready answers to all human problems. Both tendencies, 
however, obscure and deform the truly Orthodox understanding and practice 
of confession. 

3. The existing situation is due to many factors. And, although, it is 
obviously impossible to enumerate all of them here and to even outline the 
very complicated historical development of the sacrament of penance, a few 
remarks are necessary before we discuss possible solutions. 

a) Originally the sacrament of penance was understood and practiced 
as reconciliation of those excommunicated, i.e., banished from the “ecclisia”— 
the assembly of the People of God and its fulfillment in the Eucharist which 
is the “Koinonia” of the Body and Blood of Christ. The excommunicated is 
the one who cannot offer and, therefore, cannot receive . This reconciliation 

* Paper discussed at the Alumni Retreat, St. Andrew’s Camp, June 20-22, 1961. 
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was a long process and the absolution — its final seal, the sign or “image * 5 of 
repentance, i.e., of the rejection and condemnation by the penitent of his sin 
and alienation from God, of its real confession (manifestation, recognition) 
as sin. The power of absolution was not thought of as a “power in itself , 55 
virtually independent from repentance. It was indeed the sacramental sign of 
an accepted repentance which has brought forth its fruit. The Church in the 
person of the Priest witnessing that there is true repentance and that God has 
accepted it, has “reconciled and united 55 the penitent with the Church. What¬ 
ever changes occured in the practice of the sacrament, this first and essential 
meaning, is still the starting point of its Orthodox understanding. 

b) Also from the very beginning the ministry of the Church implied the 
care of souls, i.e., guidance in spiritual life, help in a man’s fight with the old 
Adam in him. But at fi~st, it was not included in the sacrament of penance. It 
was under the influence of monasticism with its highly developed theory and 
practice of spiritual guidance, that the latter became little by little an integral 
part of confession. Yet, in nonasticism itself this spiritual guidance remained 
for a long time distinct from sacramental confession and was entrusted quite 
often to non-ordained monks. What made it an essential aspect of the pastoral 
ministry and almost the central contents of confession was the progressive 
secularization of Christian society. The Church after Constantine ceased to be 
a minority of heroically minded “faithful , 55 she identified herself almost com¬ 
pletely with the “world” (cf. the Russian term “mirianin” for “laikos”) and 
had to deal with a multitude of nominal Christians in need of help, constant 
guidance and personal care. The significant change in the Eucharistic practice 
(from a corporate communion as an essential act of membership in the Body 
of Christ — to a more or less frequent individual communion) which occured 
during the same period and under the influence of the same factors, meant a 
decisive transformation in the understanding of penance. From a sacrament 
for those cut from the Church, it became a sacrament for those inside the 
Church. The theological emphasis shifted from repentance to absolution , as 
virtually the only essential element of the sacrament. 

c) The secularization of Christian society made it open and receptive to 
humanistic and pragmatic philosophies of life, which radically obscured the 
Christian idea of sin and repentance. The concept of sin as separation from 
God, from the only true life — in Him and with Him, was progressively re¬ 
placed by a sort of moral or ritual legalism in which sin means primarily the 
transgression of an established rule. In a man centered and self satisfied 
society with its ethics of success and purely external “decency,” these rules 
themselves underwent a radical transformation. They ceased to be regarded 
as absolute norms, and were reduced to a socially accepted ethical code. If 
an early Christian always knew that he was a sinner whose sins are forgiven 
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and who, without any merit on his part, is introduced into the Bridal Chamber, 
given a new life, made partaker of the Kingdom, the modem Christian, since 
in the eyes of the society he is a decent man and a “nice fellow” always “feels 
fine” about himself and thoroughly enjoys his self admiration. His vision of 
life, which, in turn, shapes his understanding of religion, excludes altogether 
any dimension of depth, be it that of his alienation from true life (sin) or that 
of a new life in Christ. From time to time he commits, to be sure, certain 
transgressions — very common and minor!—but, after all, who doesn’t? 
However, when I recently happened to confess about 50 people in a typical 
Orthodox parish in Pennsylvania, not one admitted to have committed any 
sin whatsoever! Are we not told daily by the press and other media of mass 
communication that we live in the best possible society among the best possible 
people? “Christian” people have taken this affirmation quite seriously. 

d) This secularism finally won the hierarchy and the priests themselves. 
Our Church life is simply based on a system of mutual praise and adulation. A 
parish is always happy about itself and requires the pastor to constantly thank 
his “fine” people for their contributions, efforts, help and generosity, to be 
the mirror in which they can admire themselves. The same spirit of success, 
“good-neighborhood,” and external activities pervades our life from the top 
to the bottom. The success of the Church is measured in terms of attendance, 
financial wealth and the number of “parish affairs” of all possible kinds. 
Where in all this is there any room for repentance? It is indeed absent from 
the very texture of the Church’s preaching and action. A priest can call his 
parishioners to ever “bigger ’n better” achievements of material nature, he 
can sometimes voice his dissatisfaction with their “attendance” and “obliga¬ 
tions,” he can fight masonry and church committee, but he himself usually 
does not think in terms of a world which “... is the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of eyes and the pride of life” (I John 2:16). He himself does not really 
believe in the Church as salvation from the despair and darkness of sin, and 
not an institution for the satisfaction of the “religious needs” of members “in 
good standing.” In these spiritual conditions, in this pseudo-Christian moral 
situation confession cannot be but what it actually is: either another “religious 
duty” to be performed once a year for the satisfaction of an abstract canonical 
norm, a real “end in itself” with no spiritual consequences whatsoever, or, 
then, a discussion of one’s “problems” (not sin, for a sin, as soon as it is rec¬ 
ognized as such, has ceased to be a “problem”) which most of the time have 
no solution precisely because their only solution would be the conversion to 
real Christianity. 

4. Can a truly Orthodox view and practice of confession be restored? Yes, 
if we have the courage to deal with the problem at its roots and not with 
mere externals. 
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The starting point of this restoration is in preaching and teaching . To 
some extent all Christian preaching and teaching is a call to repentance, to 
the metanoia ,— the change of mind, the reevaluation of all values in the 
light of Christ. There is no need to preach constantly on “sin,” to judge and 
to condemn. It is when a man is challenged with the real “contents” of the 
Gospel, with its Divine depth and wisdom, beauty and all embracing mean¬ 
ing, that he becomes “capable of repentance,” for the true repentance is 
precisely the discovery by the man of the abyss that separates him from God 
and from His real offer to man. It is when the man sees the bridal chamber 
adorned that he realizes that he has no garment for entering it. Too much 
of our preaching is in the form of abstract imperatives: the Church prescribes 
to do this and that; but commanding is not preaching. Preaching implies the 
desire to convey to people the positive, the Divine meaning , for it is only this 
meaning that makes “prescriptions” significant, life-giving, saving. Christian 
teaching should also include a deep and constructive criticism of the secular- 
istic philosophy of life, an evaluation of the culture in which we live. Chris¬ 
tians must always fight idols — and there are plenty of them today: “success,” 
“materialism,” “security,” “money-centerdness,” etc. For here again, only 
within such broad and truly Christian judgment of this world the notion of 
sin recovers its true meaning, as deviation of love and interest , as worshipping 
values and norms that are not truly “valuable.” This implies, of course, that 
the priest himself is free of this identification with the world, puts eternal 
Truth and not the “practical considerations,” in the very center of his min¬ 
istry. Both preaching and teaching must have a prophetic element in them, 
i.e., an element of Divine judgement, an invitation to consider everything in 
this world with the eyes of Christ. 

5. Confession, then, must be replaced in the perspective of the sacrament 
of penance. And each sacrament implies at least three equally essential ele¬ 
ments: preparation , liturgical order , and fulfillment. If the whole life of the 
Church, but especially preaching and teaching are, as we have seen, prepara¬ 
tion for repentance in a broad sense, there is room and need for special prep¬ 
aration. The Church has set apart special periods of repentance: Lent, Ad¬ 
vent, other fasts. Here the liturgy itself becomes a “school of repentance” (cf. 
for example the inexhaustible riches of the Lenten Triodin), and it is the 
proper time to center preaching on the sacrament of penance itself. The order 
of Gospel readings, the Psalter, the hymns and prayers supply us with abun¬ 
dant material, the purpose of preaching being to “apply” all this to men, to 
their life, to their actual situation. The goal is to provoke in them the penitent¬ 
ial mood , to make them examine their life not only in terms of isolated sins 
and transgressions, but in their deepest motivations. Where is the real treasure 
of their hearts? What guides them in their life? How do they “feel” the preci- 
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ous time given them by God? What is the meaning of this rapid progression 
to the unescapable end? A man who questions the deep motivations of his 
life, who has understood, be it just once, that life in its totality can and must 
be referred to Christ, is on his way to repentance, which is always a conversion, 
a change of mind, a renewed vision, a decision to return to God (cf. my 
pamphlet on Great Lent), The preparation must, of necessity, include an 
explanation of confession,— its order, prayers, meaning. 

6. The liturgical order of confession consists of A) prayers before con¬ 
fession, B) exhortation to penitents, C) confession proper, and D) Absolution. 

Prayers before confession should never be omitted. Confession transcends 
the level of a human dialogue and also that of a purely rational acknowledg¬ 
ment of guilt. The man can say—“guilty” and yet feel no repentance. All 
sacraments are acts of transformation. And the first transformation in the 
sacrament of penance is precisely that of a human confession of transgressions 
into Christian repentance, i.e., into a purifying crisis of the human soul, which 
turns itself to God and from Him receives the vision of both — sin and the 
overwhelming love of God “covering” that sin. But this transformation re¬ 
quires Divine help and prayers before confession invoke and call for, this 
help. They are, therefore, an integral part of the sacrament. 

After the prayers comes the exhortation. It is the ultimate invitation to 
true repentance. “God stands here invisibly and receives your confession.. 
But it is essential that at this solemn moment, when the priest points to the 
presence of Christ, he himself would not be opposed to the penitents. One of 
the best forms of exhortation is an identification of the priest with all sinful 
men. “We have all sinned...” For he is neither a prosecutor, nor a silent 
witness. He is the image of Christ, the One who takes upon Himself the sins 
of the world, and it is his active charity which will move men to repentance. 
The Russian pastorologist, Metropolitan Antony, defined the essence of priest¬ 
hood as “compassionate love.” Penance is the sacrament of reconciliation, 
i.e., sacrament of love, not of judgment. 

Confession itself has various patterns. But, since the penitent usually does 
not know how to begin, it is the duty of the priest to help him. The form of 
a dialogue is, therefore, the most practical one. And although all sins are 
essentially sins against God, against His truth and love, it is advisable to divide 
confession into three parts: 

A) Relation to God:—Questions on faith itself, on possible doubts or 
deviations, on prayer, liturgical life, fasting etc. Too many priests narrow the 
whole confession to “immoral acts,” forgetting that the deep root of all sins 
is in the weak or deformed faith, in the lack of love for God. 

B) Relation to fellow man:— The basic attitudes of selfishness and self- 
centerdness, indifference to men, lack of attention, interest, love. All acts of 
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actual offense must be mentioned and their sinfulness shown to the penitent 
Envy, gossip, cruelty, etc. 

C) Relations to one’s self:—Sins of flesh with, as its counterpart, the 
Christian vision of purity and “wholesome,” respect for the body as an icon of 
Christ, etc.— Lack of serious interest, of any real effort to deepen the whole 
life; alcohol, cheap idea of “fun,” irresponsibility, family relations. We must 
never forget, that we usually deal with a man who is not used to examine 
himself, whose attitudes towards life are shaped by common standards, who 
is basically self-satisfied. It is the function of the confessor to shake this “petty 
bourgeois” attitude, to show the penitent the real Christian dimensions of 
perfection, to challenge him with the idea of constant conflict. The Christian 
vision of life is a tragical one and unless people realize it, there is simply no 
hope for a “Christianization” of our soft and socially centered Church life. 

A final exhortation concludes this dialogue. In it the priest must call the 
penitent to a necessary change. God does not forgive, unless the man desires 
a better life, makes the decision to fight his sins, to begin an ascension towards 
God. What seems impossible with men, is possible with God. This last exhorta¬ 
tion must be an act of faith: try hard and God will help for He has promised 
to do so. . . . 

And then, only then, comes the absolution — as the fulfillment of all this: 
— preparation and effort, preaching and meditation, exhortation and con¬ 
fession. Once more, from an Orthodox point of view, there can be no absolu¬ 
tion where there is no repentance. God does not accept a man, who has not 
come, and “coming” is precisely repentance, an act of “conversion,” a real 
and critical change of the whole attitude of man. To think of absolution as 
sheer “power,” valid and efficient whenever pronounced by the priest, is to 
deviate from Orthodoxy into a magical sacramentalism and a “juridicism,” 
denounced by the whole spirit and the entire tradition of the Orthodox 
Church. 

7. Therefore, the absolution must, of necessity, be refused if a man 

— is not an Orthodox Christian, i.e., openly and confessedly rejects the 
vital teachings of the Church; 

— refuses to give up an obvious state of sin: for example, adultery, steal¬ 
ing, exercising a dishonest profession, etc.; 

— conceals his sins or fails to acknowledge them as sins. 

We must remember, however, that the refusal of absolution is not a punish¬ 
ment. Even excommunication in the Early Church was pronounced with the 
hope of healing the man. For the Church’s purpose is to save, not to judge 
or condemn. The priest must always contemplate the total fate of man, strive 
at his conversion and not simply follow a formal norm of justice. We know 
that the Good Shepherd leaves ninety-nine sheep in order to save just one. 
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This leaves a great freedom to the Priest who must follow his priestly con¬ 
science, must pray before he decides anything and must never be satisfied 
with an external conformity, with “rules” and “prescriptions.” 

May, 1961 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Towards the Roman Council 

Throughout the entire Roman Catholic world, the approaching Second 
Council of the Vatican has provoked theological thought and ecclesiological 
research. In Rome itself, the competent commissions are working on the 
agenda and the future definitions. Elsewhere, official and unofficial groups 
are trying to say their word, to formulate their hopes and ultimately to influ¬ 
ence the conciliar decisions. The hierarchy not only tolerates what, in other 
times, would not be tolerated, but even is encouraging all these tendencies 
to express themselves during the present brief period of preparation. It is clear 
to all that no such opportunity of free discussion will exist once the decision 
is made. 

In September 1959, a few months after the Pope’s announcement of the 
council, a group of Catholic historians, theologians and canonists met at the 
Monastery of Chevetogne, Belgium, to study the role of the councils in the 
life of the Church. Several Orthodox and Protestants were also present. The 
volume under review 1 is the printed result of this meeting. After an introduc¬ 
tion by O. Rousseau, various aspects of the problem are treated: the idea of 
collegialitS — a close French equivalent to the Russian sobornost* — in the 
New Testament and in the Apostolic Fathers (B. Botte), the Antinicean coun¬ 
cils (H. Marot), the Ecumenical Councils of the Illth and IVth centuries 
(T. P. Camelot), the particular importance given, mainly in the West, to the 
first four councils (Congar), the councils of the V-VIII centuries (H. Alivis- 
atos), the ecclesiology of the western medieval councils (G. Fransen), the 
great conciliar schism of the XVth century (P. DeVooght), Florence (J. 
Gill), Trent (A. Dupront) and the ecclesiology of the Council of the Vatican 
(R. Aubert). In a general conclusion to this remarkable collection of facts 
and ideas, Fr. Congar places the problem of the councils in an ecumenical 
perspective and tries to clear up a few current misunderstandings about the 
Roman positions and finally to interpret the latter in a manner more under¬ 
standable to Protestants and Orthodox. 

Most of the articles offer in their own fields, helpful contributions to the 
present ecumenical dialogue. Some, however, are particularly outstanding. 
Besides the remarkable survey of the Antinicean councils by H. Marot, who 
writes practically as an Orthodox historian would write on the same subject, 
I found particular interest in G. Fransen’s fair description of the gradual 
growth of a purely juridical ecclesiology in the medieval West and in P. de- 
Vooght’s historical treatment of one of the main consequences of juridical 

1. Le Candle et les Condles. — Contribution a Fhistoire de la vie conciliaire de 1* Eglise, 
Editions de Chevetogne, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1960, 348 pp. 
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thinking in Western ecclesiology: the “Great Schism 55 which opposed both 
Popes and Councils in the XVth century. The interest of these articles is not 
only in their undisputable scientific accuracy and intellectual honesty, but 
even more in the fact that they remind us of the terrible estrangement of 
East and West in those crucial times, when the West was still discussing the 
issues which now divide us, and did not yet make the final choice favoring 
papal autocracy. There is no doubt that if the ecclesiological “balance” was 
thus lost in the West, the East was also indirectly responsible for this great 
tragedy by lacking any concern for the real problems of the West and by giving 
in Florence unconscious but decisive support to the papal camp. 

The last article of the volume is signed by R. Aubert who is author of a 
monumental history of the pontificate of Pius IX and one of the best Catholic 
specialists in contemporary church history. I wish that every Orthodox critic 
of Roman ecclesiology would read this brilliant analysis of the prehistory, the 
history and the content of the famous decree. Practical and theological 
grounds for a dialogue are to be found in the author’s treatment of the Vati¬ 
can statement in both of its aspects: first, the “immediate 55 and “episcopal 55 
jurisdiction of the Pope over all the faithful and second his infallibility ex sese, 
non ex consensu ecclesiae . R. Aubert rightly points to the fact that the first of 
these aspects is in some sense more revolutionary than the second (pp. 283-4), 
for the idea of a universal episcopate of the bishop of Rome poses the problem 
of the reality of the episcopate of the other bishops. Prof. Aubert’s article, 
written with a real understanding of this and of several other problems, points 
to the basic issues which will have to be considered by the Second Council of 
Vatican if it aims to be of any relevance to the cause of Christian unity. Fr. 
Congar’s conclusion, although mainly addressed to Protestants, deals also with 
the Orthodox attitude towards both the early councils and the recent Roman 
Catholic ecclesiological developments. Personally, I found the author’s atti¬ 
tude lacking in real coherence. His presentation of the Orthodox position is 
based mainly on second-hand sources (p. 288) ; his criticism of the “reception” 
theory (p. 289) — which he calls the “slavophile” theory — is inconsistent 
with what he writes on p. 317: “The criterion (of a council’s ecumenicity) is 
obviously to be found in the recognition of its result by the Church. By the 
manner of its convocation, by the number of the assembled bishops, a legit¬ 
imate council does not necessarily differ from a council that cannot be re¬ 
ceived. The examples are numerous and classical..This is exactly the recep¬ 
tion theory, with the only difference that Rome becomes for Fr. Congar the 
criterion of the reception. Let us therefore cease to argue about reception 
and localize our dialogue on the real issue: the very necessity of a juridical 
criterion of Truth. The issue is not only historical, but also purely theological 
and spiritual. The fact that some Roman Catholic theologians can deplore 
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the development of a purely juridical ecclesiology in the West, that they refer 
to such ideas as the sensus Ecclesiae, on which the Pope is still dependant, as 
opposed to the juridical consensus , above which he has been placed by the 
Vatican Council (R. Aubert, p. 281); (cf. also the recent book by Fr. Dvomik 
on the councils) are hopeful signs of a possible mutual understanding. The 
real danger, for the coming Roman council is that these issues may be avoided 
instead of being frankly faced. 

The present situation of the Orthodox Church prevents us again — as in 
the XVth century — from taking a full part in the process of self-examination 
which is now going on in the Roman Catholic Church. Without yet forseeing 
the result, it is highly encouraging to see the real issues openly debated and 
the ancient tradition of the Church at least indirectly defended among those 
who prepare the Second Council of the Vatican. 

— John Meyendorff 
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Book Reviews 


Hadjiantoniou, G. A., Protestant Patriarch . The Life of Cyril Lucaris. John Knox 

Press, Richmond, Va., 1961, 160 pp. 

That a Patriarch of Constantinople in the beginning of the XVIIth century could 
publish a strictly calvinistic confession of faith is undoubtedly one of the most fantastic 
facts in the history of the Greek Church under the Turkish occupation. The whole life 
of Lucaris is a tragic one for the “protestant patriarch,” after being five successive times 
enthroned and deposed, was finally strangled by the Turks and his body cast into the 
Sea of Marmara. However, Mr. Hadjiantoniou, a Greek protestant minister, considers 
Lucaris to be a hero, the man who “placed the first stone in the edifice of the religious 
life of modern Greece” (p. 140) in fighting against the superstitious beliefs of his own 
church and in adopting the sound teaching of the western Reformation. Although the 
book is based upon a rich documentation (not a complete one, however; the funda¬ 
mental study of Malvy-Viller in Orientalia Christiana , vol. 8, 1927, and, of course, all 
Russian works on the subject, are missing among the references), the presentation of 
Lucaris 1 life is fundamentally partial. It is not quite clear what is heroic in the author’s 
eyes about Cyril’s admitted enthronement with English and Dutch financial support, 
while his opponents are treated as criminals simply because they were supported by 
funds coming from French and Austrian embassies. 

In spite of this fundamental bias, the book is well written and the produced facts 
are not without interest. Albert C. Outler, the American protestant theologian, is, how¬ 
ever, mistaken when he writes in his preface to the book that “it affords a basic reference 
for Protestants who would like to become knowledgeable in Orthodox history” (p. 6), 
since fortunately the history of the Greek Constantinopolitan ghetto under the Turkish 
domination is still not the history of the Orthodox Church. The book is only interesting 
in as much as it shows: (1) the unthinkable amount of corruption of the Turkish 
political regime of which the administration of the Greek Patriarchate was in fact a 
part; (2) the tragic lack of genuine Orthodox theological education in the Greek church 
of the time, the few educated clergy becoming actually either Protestant or Roman 
in their spiritual and intellectual outlook; (3) the fact that the Orthodox Church does 
not believe in the infallibility of its Ecumenical Patriarchs. — John Meyendorpf. 

Tavard, G., A.A., Petite Histoire du Mouvement Oecumenique, Editions Fleurus, Paris, 

1960, 233 pp. 

It is often thought that the Roman Catholic Church remained outside the ecu¬ 
menical movement of the last decades. Fr. Tavard’s book is an attempt to prove the 
contrary. It gives an excellent account of the various ecumenical events of our time, 
including the formation of the World Council of Churches, and it analyses the main 
Roman initiatives and reactions in the same field, in addition to portraits of the great 
Catholic pioneers of ecumenism: Cardinal Mercier, Fr. Couturier and many others. 
Many contemporary Roman Catholic institutions, specializing in the field of Christian 
unity are also reviewed. In this connection, one wonders, however, whether some of 
them, for example the Byzantine Institute of the Assumptionists, would accept the 
classification of “ecumenical” together with Istina and Chevetogne. The radical differ¬ 
ences in method and in spirit between these various centers are touched by the shadow 
of the author’s optimism. The latter is perhaps justified by the purpose of the book: 
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“to provoke new enthusiasm for the great task of the reunion of all Christians in the 
one Church of Jesus Christ” (p. 11). By giving to the general Catholic public a very 
solid piece of information about the ecumenical movement, in the broadest sense of the 
word, Fr. Tavard makes a useful contribution to our contemporary brotherly dialogue. 

— John Meyendorff 


Gregerson, J., Four Essays in Eastern Orthodox Christianity. New York: Unger, 1960, 

111 pages, $3.50. 

In this beautiful volume Professor Jon Gregerson made the attempt with great suc¬ 
cess to catch from the inside the most characteristic aspects, achievements, and great¬ 
ness of Orthodox Spirituality. He undertook to interpret, to assess and evaluate the 
depth of the Christian experience as it appeared and flourished from the early times of 
Christianity to the present, and he accomplished his task brilliantly. He has success¬ 
fully transformed his profound experience of the Orthodox Spiritual life into a real joy 
for the initiated reader. But more so to the general public it will be an informative and 
illustrative exposition of Orthodox Spiritual life and can be a wonderful introduction 
into the Orthodox experience of Christian Revelation. 

These four essays are well written and clearly developed; they introduce the reader 
to the mystical world experienced by the Orthodox Church. The first part of the volume 
is devoted to such subjects as the spirit of Orthodoxy, the richness of Orthodox worship, 
the significance of the Holy Icons, the place of holy fools, pilgrims, holy men, and 
ascetical life in the religious experience of Russia. In the last part of the book, the 
reader will find a clear and concise presentation of Hesychasm, the mystical tradition of 
the Orthodox Church, and the sacred name of Jesus. Through this name the whole 
cosmos changes, and in it we see Jesus. The basis of the cosmos is the Divine Konosis: 
God “empties” Himself and penetrates the whole world even into the most sinful 
creature. Divine Konosis , above all is expressed in the act of creation and incarnation 
(p. 30). 

The Holy Scriptures are “validly interpreted only within the pleroma or fullness of 
the Church’s consciousness.” The author points out that “it may be noted that in 
Eastern Orthodoxy, Bibliolatry and naively rationalistic Biblical criticisms are both 
unknown” (p. 12). It is the total Sacred Tradition of the Church that maintains “co¬ 
hesive unity” in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The author adopted this great spiritual Tradition by his spiritual thirst which has 
led him from Western Christianity to (Russian) Orthodoxy. 

The reader has a great deal to gain by reading this small volume which has many 
illustrations and supplies a helpful bibliography for further examination of that great 
spiritual tradition of the Orthodox Church. — Rev. George C. Papademetriou 
Hartzell Spence, The Story of America’s Religions. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 

Winston, 1960. Pp. 258. $4.00 regular. $14,95 deluxe. 

This book is actually a compilation of a series of illustrated articles on the fourteen 
major religious faiths in America which recently appeared in the popular magazine 
Look and won six awards, including the 1959 and 1960 National Brotherhood Award of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. The emphasis in this book is on the 
place that these fourteen different religious faiths have had and still do have in Ameri¬ 
can life and history. 
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The popular style of The Story of America’s Religions makes it easy as well as fas¬ 
cinating reading. The book is built on the assumption (found to be valid on close 
examination) that “To a remarkable degree, the United States is the product of 
religious impacts. In a very real sense, our social patterns are the result of religious 
beliefs and customs translated into democratic action.” (p. vii) 

This book is concerned with the story of the religious faiths of seventy million Am¬ 
ericans, namely, the Methodists, the Baptists, the Lutherans, the Presbyterians, the 
Congregationalists, the Roman Catholics, the Eastern Orthodox, the Episcopalians, the 
Jews, the Seventh Day Adventists, the Disciples of Christ, the Mormons, the Christian 
Scientists, and the Quakers. The purpose of this book is not to give an exhaustive 
account of each group, nor even to give a survey account of all religious groups in 
America. The attempt in The Story of America’s Religions is to show how these various 
religious groups arose in or came to America, what impact they had on American his¬ 
tory and life, and what positive contributions they have made and continue to make 
to the American way of life. America has always welcomed a diversity of religious 
groups and has granted its people religious freedom and protection of religious freedom 
unknown elsewhere in the world. “No other political structure in world history has 
been so tolerant that it has incubated and legally protected 255 organized religious 
groups within its borders giving equal opportunity to all and preference to none.” 
(p. viii) 

The appearance of a chapter on “The Eastern Orthodox” is a heartening sign and 
a significant one. The original article on the Orthodox Church appeared in the De¬ 
cember 6, 1960 issue of Look Magazine (pp. 103-113). The author points out that the 
Eastern Orthodox are a comparatively unknown faith in America, but affirms the 
Orthodox Church’s vitality and its willingness to make a contribution not only to 
America but to all Christianity. Archbishop Iakovos is quoted as saying, “the riches 
of its faith, worship and order, and of its spiritual and ascetic life and experience” are 
areas that deserve restudy by Protestantism, (p. 123) 

The account given of the Orthodox in America is fair, though necessarily brief. It is 
stressed that the Orthodox Church by its own admission still has an important role to 
play as a “unifier of Christianity. Orthodox Christians conceive of themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the Church which produced organized Christianity and gave the world the 
New Testament. They follow that tradition which preserved the message of the Apostles 
for one thousand years and is today basic to all Christian faiths. Now Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy would like nothing better than to assume leadership in reconciling Christian dif¬ 
ferences, in answer to the Apostle John’s prayer that ‘they all may be one’.” (pp. 128- 
129) 

Two areas had to be omitted in this book: one is the growing and ever-important 
ecumenical movement; the other is the contribution to American life made by smaller 
religious groups, particularly Protestant. The author admittedly did not intend to cover 
everything. 

The Story of America’s Religions is a very fine book. Written to demonstrate the 
role that various religious groups have played in the past in American history and life 
and the role that these Churches will continue to play even more vigorously in the 
future, this book is a welcome study of America’s major religious groups. 

— John E. Rexine 
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Andre Grabar, Byzantine Painting: Historical and Critical Stwdy. (“The Great Cen¬ 
turies of Painting” Skira Series) Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, n.d. 
Pp. 204. 105 full color reproductions. $20.00. 

Byzantine Painting is a brilliant volume which was the result of five months’ contin¬ 
uous photographic field work and travel of some 6,000 miles. The Skira Color Studio 
overcame the arduous problem of photographing art objects (whose accessibility was 
not always easy) and of printing reproductions in six colors with gold as well. The 
preparation of the volume by one of the foremost Byzantine art scholars of our time, 
Andr6 Grabar, is itself a good indication that the reader will be assured of an authori¬ 
tative, trustworthy, and fascinating account. 

Professor Grabar’s is a survey of Byzantine art that is a masterpiece of brevity and 
precision. In it he covers the significance and scope of Byzantine art, programs before 
and after iconoclasm, and Byzantine aesthetic. Andr6 Grabar makes it clear that “great 
flowering of art to which we give the name ‘Byzantine’ does not fall into the category 
of art movements confined to a single race or to any specific area. It is, rather, an art 
form bound up with the existence for over a thousand years (from 330 to 1453) of a 
Christian Empire ruled from Constantinople and predominantly Greek.” (p. 31) 

It is this great art that Grabar seeks to illustrate both verbally and pictorially in 
the Skira volume on Byzantine painting. The result is truly dazzling. Fifth and Sixth 
Century mosaics in Salonika and Ravenna, the mosaic pavements in the Great Palace 
at Constantinople, mosaics and frescoes in Rome, the mural paintings at Castelseprio, 
the mosaics of the Middle Ages at St. Sophia in Constantinople, the Church of the 
Nea Moni in Chios, Daphni near Eleusis, the Torcello mosaics at St. Mark’s. The Cefalu 
Cathedral mosaics and the Palatine Chapel mosaics at Palermo in Sicily, the art of the 
Church of Kahrieh Djami in Constantinople, frescos in the Balkans from the Eleventh 
to the Fourteenth centuries in Yugoslavia and at Mistra, paintings in books, and vividly 
illustrated and relevantly commented upon in all their brilliance. 

Byzantine Art will furnish the reader with an excellent introduction to one of the 
world’s greatest arts and to Christendom’s supreme art triumph. Both Skira and The 
World Publishing Company as well as the author are to be highly commended for 
making this beautiful volume available to the reading public. — John E. Rexine 
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